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The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  1305  Locust  Street,  Thurs- 
day, December  18,  1930,  at  5:00  p.  m. 

Mr.  Robbins  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Price  Secretary 
of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Principal  was  presented  and  on 
motion  was  referred,  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Audit 
and  Inspection,  to  the  incoming  Board  to  publish  such  portions  of 
them  as  it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
made  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The  Secretary  reported  that 
he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed,  and  the  Chairman  declared  the 
following  persons  duly  elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 


Patron 

His  ExiKi.i.KM  Y,  Govkbnok  JOHN  S.  FISHER 


President 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON.  M.D.  ( 1894) 


Vice-Presidents 

GEORGE  E.  tie  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D.  (1905) 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON  (1910) 

GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS  (1912) 

WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.  (1912) 


Corresponding  Secretary 


GEORGE  M.  COATES.  M.D. 


( 1914) 


Recording  Secretary 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE 


( 1S97) 


T rea surer 

ALLSTON  JENKINS  (1930) 


Consulting  Surgeon 

JOHN  H.  GIBBON,  M.D.  (1925) 


Consulting  Physician 

ARTHUR  NEWLIN,  M.D.  (1928) 


CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 
ARTHUR  N.  COLES 
ALEXANDER  P.  GEST 


Managers 

(1916)  JOHN  CADWALADER 

(1922)  NICHOLAS  G.  ROOSEVELT 

(1923)  HARRY  WALN  HARRISON 


(1925) 

(1925) 

(1930) 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Finance 


NICHOLAS  G.  ROOSEVELT  EDWARD  HOPKINSON 

GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 


Instruction 

WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.  GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D. 

ALEXANDER  P.  GEST  GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 

HARRY  W.  HARRISON 


Household 


ALEXANDER  P.  GEST  CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 

GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS  ARTHUR  N.  COLES 

NICHOLAS  G.  ROOSEVELT  HARRY  W.  HARRISON 

ALLSTON  JENKINS 


Admission  and  Discharge 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON  GEORGE  M.  COATES.  M.D. 

CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE  ARTHUR  N.  COLES 


City  Office 


JOHN  CADWALADER  GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 


Ladies’  Visiting  Committee 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER  MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE 

MRS.  DAVID  D.  WOOD 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT 


OFFICE  STAFF 
Myra  Farmer 
Joseph  i n k Hillier 
Pearl  Reckless 
Gladys  Webber 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 


Head  Mistress.  Girls 

JOSEPHINE  L.  CHRYSLER 


Head  Master,  Boys 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL 


Ethel  M.  Arthitr 
Eeeie  L.  Bullard 
Grace  S.  Sargent 
Nellie  M.  Skinner 
•Ida  E.  Price 
Mary  Qi  inn 


Assistants 

Edwin  A.  Chambers 
•Elwood  M.  Gov  an 
Gladys  Moon 
Eleanor  Moon 
Constance  Morey 
Feronia  C.  Ti  ll 


Physical  T ra  i n i n g 

Miriam  Barr  Neal  F.  Qcimby 

Sarah  V.  Long,  Typewriting  and  Commercial  Subjects 
Nellie  M.  Skinner.  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation 


Readers  to  Resident  Pupils  attending  High  Schools,  Professional  Schools  and  Universities 

Viola  S.  Chambers  Ursula  Sanders 

Harry  K.  Lynne 


Assistants  at  the  Kindergarten 

Margaret  A.  Philips.  Principal  Instructor 
Charlotte  Duddy,  Second  Grade 

Evelyn  Curcio,  Kindergartner 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

RUSSELL  KING  MILLER.  Principal  Instructor 

Assistants 

•Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano 

Elsie  E.  Bruooemann,  Piano 

•William  A.  Curklin,  Tuning 
Ethel  Fox,  Singing 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Piano,  Solfeggio  and  Girls'  Glee  Club 


MANUAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

ELIZABETH  ROBERTS.  Principal  Instructor 


Assistants 

Pauline  G.  Childs.  Hand  Sewing  and  Modeling 
•Mabel  Colvin,  Machine  Sewing 

•Elwood  Govan.  Hammock  Making 

•Herbert  Hartung,  Caning  and  Brush  Making 
•Edith  Manning.  Knitting  and  Basketry 

•Augusta  Horner,  Caning  and  Wearing 
Ellen  E.  Page,  Woodwork 

•Blind  or  liaving  defective  vision. 
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RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Director 
Ruth  F.  Sargent,  Assistant 


LIBRARY  AND  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian 
♦Ida  E.  Price,  Finger  Proof  Reader 

Nellie  G.  McIntyre,  Manager  Printing  Office  and  Librarian  Special  Library 
* William  Davis,  Assistant 
Samuel  Norman,  Stereotyper 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

EDWARD  P.  SIMMONDS,  Steward 
ELIZABETH  HOLMES,  Matron 

ELIZABETH  CHRISTENSEN,  Food  Administrator 

Housemothers 

Senior 

Girls 

Mary  M.  Weber 

Intermediate 

Hannah  W.  Gordon 

Primary 


Boys 

Minnie  S.  Bonnet 


Amelia  K.  Grier 


Kindergarten 


Effie  M.  Molan 
Helen  Bender 
Beryl  Irvin 


Harriet  Crawford 

Amanda  Sipple,  Relief  Housemother  and  Nurse 

Consulting  Engineer 

Isaac  Hathaway  Francis 

Chief  Engineer 

John  O’Donnell  (Died  August  7,  1930) 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Francis  W.  Sinkler,  M.D.  William  Drayton,  Jr.,  m.D. 

Thomas  B.  Holloway,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist 
William  Hewson,  M.D.,  Laryngologist 
Ellison  Bernard  Weaver,  D.D.S.,  Dentist 
Louise  M.  Smyth,  Nurse 


SALESROOM  AND  EXCHANGE 

1305  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 
♦LIBORIO  DELFINO,  Manager  and  Field  Officer 
Marie  Mecca,  Book-keeper  and  Typist 


DAY  SCHOOL 

Mary  D.  Summers,  Teacher  in  Charge 

Assistants 

♦Virginia  Whitaker  *Reba  Lukoff  Natalie  Ruth 

•Blind  or  having  defective  vision. 
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Ninety-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  the  Members  of  the  Association 
and  to  the  Legislature 


The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
has  completed  another  year  of  successful  service.  Under  its  able 
Principal,  Dr.  0.  H.  Burritt,  and  his  corps  of  devoted  assistants, 
it  has  kept  pace  with  advances  made  in  this  type  of  education,  and 
has  maintained  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  such  schools. 

The  school  has  not  confined  its  efforts  to  primary  education, 
but  where  it  has  found  students  mentally  equipped  for  college  it 
has  aided  them  to  realize  this  ambition.  We  find  that  a building 
is  urgently  needed  to  house  the  growing  number  of  these  young 
men.  A fund  is  being  established  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  increased  by  persons  interesting  themselves  in 
the  future  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Delfino  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  successful  following 
up  of  our  former  pupils  and  placing  them  in  situations  which  en- 
able them  to  be  thoroughly  self-supporting.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our 
graduates  are  so  employed. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  those  voluntary  readers  who  have 
given  their  time  to  making  constructive  study  possible  to  many 
who  might  otherwise  be  hampered  by  their  handicap  beyond  hope 
of  success. 

It  must  be  seen  by  all  who  read  the  attached  report  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  meeting 
the  special  needs  of  its  pupils  in  a way  made  possible  only  by  the 
faithful  co-operation  of  its  staff,  and  the  many  who  have  given 
themselves  to  this  splendid  work. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  all  those  who  have  previ- 
ously subscribed  to  the  financial  needs  of  the  school,  and  hope  that 
the  coming  year  will  see  others  doing  good  in  this  way. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON, 

President. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers 


Gentlemen  : 


This  school  will  soon  celebrate  the  centennial  of  its  organiza- 
tion. The  school  year  1929-1930  marks  a milestone  in  the  move- 
ment to  provide  instruction  for  the  blind  of  Phila- 
°ur  . delphia.  “Although  the  foundation  of  our  Institution 
Centenary!16  is  dated  in  March,  1833,  one  among  its  first  Vice- 
Presidents  and  most  efficient  Managers — the  late  Mr. 
Roberts  Vaux — had  for  at  least  five  years  previously  been  engaged 
in  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  Blind,  had  made 
many  efforts  to  excite  an  interest  therein  among  our  fellow  citizens 
and  had  taken  some  steps  towards  organizing  an  ‘association’.’’* 

Progress  toward  the  organization  of  the  school  was  furthered 
by  a letter  written  June  24,  1829,  by  Mr.  Vaux  to  Mr.  J.  Francis 
Fisher,  who  became  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution, to  enlist  the  latter’s  support  in  this  enterprise. 

The  earlier  establishment  in  Philadelphia  of  the  “Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum’’  stimulated  Mr.  Vaux’s  endeavor  to  interest  some  of 
the  philanthropic  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  the  movement.  “In  the 
year  1830  Mr.  Fisher  went  to  Europe;  while  there  he  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Vaux’’  urging  him  to  secure  information  that  would 
point  the  way  for  the  proposed  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

During  the  school  year  under  review  the  three  oldest  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,!  contemporaries  in  initiating 
education  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
adopted  a plan  for  the  publication  of  a revised  edition  of  The  Blind% 
by  Dr.  Best  as  the  initial  step  in  a unified  recognition  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  initiation  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States. 

Volunteer  reading  at  Overbrook  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  World 
War.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  under  the  caption  “The  Story  of 
Volunteer  Reading  at  Overbrook”  Mrs.  Chambers,  who 
Volunteer  has  ^acj  charge  0f  the  details  of  this  work  from  its  incep- 
tion, tells  in  an  interesting  and  informative  manner  how 
this  remarkable  volunteer  service  has  been  developed  to  its  present 
state  of  efficiency. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  plan  by  which  students  live  at  a 
residential  school  for  the  blind  and  attend  schools  for  the  seeing. 
Early  in  the  school’s  history  a young  man  without  sight  and  of 
exceptional  ability  and  character,  has  occasionally  lived  at  the 
school,  whether  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  or  at  Overbrook,  and 


* Journal  of  tl\e  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
from  Its  Foundation,  compiled  fr^m  official  records  by  James  G.  Blaine,  1854, 
page  2:  from  “Notes  furnished  by  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Esq.,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Institution.’’ 

tThe  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind;  and  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

tThe  Blind , by  Harry  Best,  Ph.D.,  published  by  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1919. 
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attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  What  is  new,  and  what 
we  believe  vitally  concerns  the  future  of  our  young  people  is: 

a.  The  extension  of  these  opportunities  to  include  young 
women ; 

b.  A very  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
availing  themselves  of  the  increased  facilities  for 
extension  education ; and 

c.  The  utilization  of  a larger  number  and  a greater  variety 
of  educational  institutions. 

But  every  addition  to  the  number  of  these  students  presents 
anew  the  problem  of  providing  the  reading  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  each  day’s  assignments,  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  program. 

In  her  story  Mrs.  Chambers  makes  it  clear  that  the  volunteer 
reading  now  being  done  at  Overbrook  is  a direct  result  of  the  war 
activities  of  a group  of  Philadelphia  women  who  appealed  to  Over- 
brook to  prepare  them  for  opportunities  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  war-blinded.  This  reading  by  volunteers  was  actually  begun, 
however,  by  a group  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  students  under  the 
stimulating  leadership  of  Mrs.  Austin  M.  Purves  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
who  was  an  active  member  of  this  Philadelphia  group. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  Committee  on  the  Blind  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Philadelphia  volunteered  to  be  responsible  for  a 
given  number  of  hours  of  reading  each  week. 

A little  later  the  Committee  on  the  Blind,  Philadelphia  Section, 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  initiated  their  program 
of  systematic  and  dependable  reading  service. 

As  the  pioneer  work  of  these  three  groups  became  known,  other 
groups  and  individuals  volunteered  their  services  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  of  an  increasing  number  of  students.  Among  these  was  a 
group  of  young  men  from  Villa  Nova  College  and  groups  of  women 
from  two  neighboring  churches — St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  and  the  Over- 
brook Presbyterian. 

Nor  are  our  graduates  who  are  attending  local  high  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  this 
helpful  service.  Our  teachers  without  sight  have  been  assisted  by 
these  readers ; as  many  as  eight  of  them  have  each  received  weekly 
from  two  to  four  hours’  reading. 

Gratifying  indeed  is  Mrs.  Chambers’  statement  that  so  far  the 
supply  of  volunteer  readers  has  equaled  the  demand.  That  one 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteer  readers  contributed  in  one  year  approxi- 
mately 6,000  hours  to  this  work  is  an  achievement  in  voluntary 
service  that  is  truly  remarkable. 

Frequently  we  are  asked,  “How  is  the  interest  in  this  volun- 
teer service  so  sustained  as  to  provide  an  increasing  amount  of 
dependable  reading  to  a steadily  increasing  number  of  students?” 
The  two  chief  factors  in  the  attainment  of  such  signal  success  at 
Overbrook  are  the  careful  supervision  by  Mrs.  Chambers  of  all  the 
details  in  the  selection  and  assignment  of  students  to  readers,  and 
rooms  to  readers  and  students ; and  the  keen  interest  and  excellent 
achievements  of  the  students  themselves. 
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Said  one  of  our  interested  and  dependable  readers  recently: 
“I  just  can’t  help  being  interested  in  these  boys — they  are  such  fine 
fellows  and  they  do  such  excellent  work ! I always  want  to  come 
myself  but,  if  anything  arises  to  prevent  my  doing  so,  I get  a substi- 
tute— I just  can’t  bear  to  disappoint  these  boys  who  are  depending 
upon  me  to  aid  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  daily  lessons.” 

This  volunteer  service  has  been  stimulated  further  by  inviting 
women’s  clubs  to  the  school,  showing  them  about,  pointing  out  the 
activities  of  the  school,  and  always  mentioning  the  group  of  stu- 
dents living  here  at  the  school  and  attending  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  seeing.  Then  follows  an  explanation  by  the  guide  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  these  students  prepare  their  daily  lessons. 
Interest  is  at  once  aroused  and;  after  the  visit  of  each  group,  several 
names  are  usually  added  to  the  roll  of  volunteer  readers.  Never  has 
a women’s  group  visited  the  school  under  this  program  without  one 
or  more  volunteering  for  service. 

The  number  of  requests  from  men’s  and  women’s  clubs  outside 
the  city  for  the  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  the 
blind  generally  has  been  constantly  increasing — in  the  past  year  or 
two,  rapidly.  Wherever  possible,  a member  of  the  staff  is  delegated 
to  represent  our  work;  and  the  volunteer  reading  service  is  always 
one  of  the  topics  stressed. 

This  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  volunteer  readers  has 
provided  an  amount  of  reading  adequate  to  the  demands  of  our 
advanced  students.  We  are  now  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
finding  other  ways  of  utilizing  this  altruistic  service. 

As  the  number  of  students  combining  intra-mural  and  extra- 
mural education  is  never  constant,  we  are  looking  forward  to  meet- 
ing future  as  well  as  present  needs.  Accordingly,  we  are  now 
stressing  the  growing  need  for  writers  of  braille  who  can  aid  these 
students  by  transcribing  some  of  their  lessons  into  braille.  If  the 
blind  student  can  have  sufficient  assistance  from  an  intelligent 
reader,  he  does  not  need  embossed  textbooks  in  history,  English, 
economics,  sociology  and  similar  subjects.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, however,  that  he  have  in  embossed  form  textbooks  in  such 
subjects  as  foreign  languages,  sciences  and  mathematics.  To  meet 
this  need  several  who  volunteered  as  readers  have  indicated  a will- 
ingness to  learn  to  write  braille.  Thus  a new  avenue  of  service  is 
being  opened  and  another  urgent  need  of  the  pupils  is  being  met. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  development  of  volunteer  read- 
ing, all  the  reading  was  done  at  the  school  and  the  major  portion 
is  still  done  here.  As  the  numbers  of  students  attending  high 
schools,  universities,  and  professional  schools  have  increased  and 
with  this  increase  has  come  greater  need  for  reading,  the  readers 
have  sometimes  gone  to  the  educational  institutions  in  which  the 
students  are  doing  their  work — the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
and  Health  Work,  Temple  University,  or  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania— and  have  read  to  them  there.  This  was  a normal  develop- 
ment ; for  in  several  instances  the  volunteer  reader  has  lived  nearer 
the  educational  center  than  to  Overbrook.  In  some  instances,  the 
pupils  have  gone  to  the  homes  of  the  readers.  This  has  enabled  the 
reader  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  reading  with  less  travel  and, 
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therefore,  at  a saving  of  time.  Besides,  opening  of  private  homes 
to  our  pupils  has  served  as  a very  definite  socializing  influence.  It 
has  also  made  possible  so  intimate  a relationship  between  reader 
and  student  that,  in  several  instances,  the  reader  has  been  able  to 
speak  very  frankly  to  the  student  on  matters  which  should  be  cor- 
rected— matters  of  so  intimate  a nature  as  social  amenities  that 
should  be  observed.  Incidentally,  too,  there  is  the  added  practical 
training  for  the  student  in  getting  about  alone. 

Nor  does  this  interest  in  our  girls  and  boys  cease  with  the  com- 
pletion of  their  training.  Numerous  instances  have  come  to  our 
attention  in  which  readers  have  retained  the  personal  interest  in 
pupils  after  they  have  left  school — an  interest  that  has  led  them 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  these  young  people,  calling  them  over 
the  telephone  and  offering  to  read  to  them  still. 

Such  helpful  service  as  this  can  come  only  from  a keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  individual  pupil.  Our  army  of  volunteer 
readers  has  supplied  many  who  have  shown  this  interest. 

The  development  at  Overbrook  of  volunteer  readers  and  writers 
of  braille  has  naturally  suggested  the  development  of  similar  serv- 
ices in  other  parts  of  the  state,  wherever  a blind  student  is  attend- 
ing a local  high  school,  college  or  university.  In  each  of  these  com- 
munities, as  in  Philadelphia  and  its  environs,  there  are  women’s 
clubs  and  church  organizations  that  will  respond  just  as  generously 
to  a call  for  service  when  the  need  is  presented.  Our  experience 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  amount  and  quality  of  this  volunteer 
service  of  reading  and  writing  braille  is  limited,  on  the  one  hand, 
only  by  the  enthusiastic  and  staying  qualities  of  the  group  leader- 
ship, and  on  the  other,  by  the  executive  ability  and  interest  of 
the  school’s  representative  charged  with  the  daily  responsibility  of 
bringing  together  the  volunteer  reader  and  the  student. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Hayes,  Director  of  our  Department  of 
Psychological  Research  since  it  was  organized  in  1915,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  change  in  the  procedure  at  Overbrook 
due  to  the  development  of  research  work  by  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Special  Studies  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 


The  Fourteenth 
Year  of  Research 


This  change  makes  entirely  feasible  the  present  program  of  the 
work  of  our  resident  research  assistant,  Miss  Sargent,  by  which 
she  gives  half  her  time  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  half  to  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Under  this  arrangement  Miss  Sargent  continues  the  routine  testing 
of  all  new  pupils,  the  retesting  of  problem  cases  among  old  pupils, 
and  such  other  research  and  historical  work  as  is  assigned  to  her 
from  time  to  time.  The  other  half  of  her  time  is  devoted  to  the 
direction  and  development  of  the  local  activities  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind  through  the  Philadelphia  Branch, 
of  which  she  is  the  Supervisor. 

This  arrangement  inures  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
school  and  the  association.  The  association  benefits  through  Miss 
Sargent’s  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  psychology,  pedagogy  and  sociology  which 
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enable  her  to  understand  better  and  to  handle  more  intelligently  the 
many  difficult  problems  involved  in  work  with  the  adult  blind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  struggle  with  the  many-sided  problems  of  the 
adult  blind  enables  Miss  Sargent  to  interpret,  with  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  the  problems  involved  in  the  training  of  the 
youthful  blind  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Hayes’  revision  of  the  Binet  tests,  based  upon  data  ob- 
tained from  examination  of  more  than  2,300  blind  children,  which 
is  now  available,  will  be  helpful  to  all  progressive  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  country,  both  day  and  residential,  which  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  modern  educational  methods  used  with  children 
who  see. 


Home 

Economics 

Unit. 


What  the  future  of  research  work  at  Overbrook  will  be  cannot 
be  anticipated  at  this  time.  With  increased  emphasis  on  this  work 
by  other  organizations,  and  additional  funds  for  financing  the  cost 
of  various  studies  and  investigations  and  their  publication,  there 
will  presumably  be  no  need  for  the  expansion  of  this  phase  of  our 
educational  work. 

We  are  gratified  that  Overbrook  has  made  a definite  contribu- 
tion to  this  important  phase  of  special  education  insofar  as  it  per- 
tains to  sightless  youth. 

In  the  training  of  our  girls  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
value  of  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  home-making.  Every 
visit  to  a pupil’s  home  by  a member  of  our  staff  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  constant  training  in  the 
routine  matters  that  enter  into  the  maintenance  of  a 
home.  We  are  impressed,  too,  with  the  fact  that  train- 
ing in  home-making  must  emphasize  constantly  the  dignity  of 
every  variety  of  manual  labor  that  is  necessary  in  any  well-kept 
home. 

The  transfer  of  the  girls’  caning  department  made  it  possible 
to  provide  in  two  adjoining  rooms  a three-room  apartment  consist- 
ing of  a kitchen  with  meager  laundry  facilities,  a dining  room  and 
a living  room.  In  this  diminutive  apartment  a small  group  of  girls 
are  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  housekeeping,  including 
the  study  of  food  values. 

Though  these  two  rooms  provide  wholly  inadequate  space,  the 
kitchen  particularly  being  so  filled  with  equipment  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  a half-dozen  pupils  to  work  effectively,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  reproduce  modern  living  conditions  insofar  as  this 
portion  of  the  apartment  is  concerned. 

We  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  day  when  a friend  of 
the  school  will  provide  a cottage  that  will  reproduce  more  com- 
pletely modern  living  conditions  and  make  possible  a more  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  course  of  training  in  home  economics. 

We  continue  to  provide  for  our  girls  practical  training  in  home- 
making through  the  daily  routine  of  making  their  beds,  assisting 
in  cleaning  and  dusting  in  their  cottages  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
senior  girls,  practically  the  entire  care  of  their  cubicles. 

A few  girls  with  vision  assist  in  the  dining  rooms,  two  of  them 
rendering  continuous  service  three  times  a day  in  the  officers’  din- 
ing room,  for  which  they  are  paid  a modest  sum. 
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Our  little  day  school  at  1305  Locust  Street  for  Philadelphia 
children  whose  “minds  have  not  developed  normally”  reopened 
September  10th,  with  an  enrollment  of  ten  pupils.  Of  the 
School  ^Ve  additional  pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
term,  three  were  transferred  to  Overbrook  and  one  to  St. 
Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Lansdale;  while  one  was  dis- 
charged as  incapable  of  further  training. 

During  the  school  year  four  new  pupils  have  been  enrolled, 
increasing  the  number  to  fourteen — one  girl  and  thirteen  boys. 

Mrs.  Summers  and  Miss  Whitaker  have  given  their  entire  time 
to  the  school  throughout  the  year.  As  the  enrollment  increased,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  additional  assistance.  One  of  our  students, 
Reba  Lukoff,  rendered  part-time  service  until  the  holidays.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  Miss  Natalie  Ruth  was  employed  as  a 
full-time  assistant. 

The  daily  program  has  not  differed  materially  from  last  year 
except  that  added  means  of  training  each  child  to  be  useful  in  his 
own  home  have  been  provided  by  the  addition  of  a bedroom,  simply 
furnished. 

Under  Miss  Whitaker’s  instruction  the  rhythmic  orchestra  has 
provided  not  only  real  enjoyment  but  it  has  been  invaluable  in  teach- 
ing co-ordination  and  team  work. 

We  regret  the  resignation  of  Miss  Whitaker,  who  has  been  with 
us  since  this  special  school  was  opened.  As  Mrs.  Summers  says, 
“Her  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  children  and  their  problems 
as  well  as  her  ability  in  so  many  different  lines  formed  a combina- 
tion which  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace.” 

Special  days  and  occasions  have  been  observed  by  appropriate 
programs  and  a number  of  trips  have  been  taken  providing  pleasure 
and  information.  The  cost  of  these  trips  has  been  met  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Davison — a neighboring  business  man  who  has  become  a 
warm  friend  of  the  day  school. 

Progress  along  academic  and  manual  lines  has  been  necessarily 
slow,  but  some  improvement  in  each  child  has  been  noticeable. 

Plans  for  the  next  school  year  contemplate  the  transfer  of  two 
pupils  to  Overbrook — one,  as  a resident;  the  other,  a day  pupil — 
while  a third,  who  has  probably  reached  his  limit,  will  be  discharged. 
The  remaining  eleven  pupils  will  constitute  the  nucleus  of  next 
year’s  group. 

Two  of  the  most  serious  problems  with  which  Mrs.  Summers 
and  her  assistants  must  contend  are  the  lack  of  playground  space 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  pupils  to  and  from  school.  The 
former  cannot  be  remedied  as  long  as  the  school  is  continued  at  its 
present  location ; the  latter  is  controlled  by  the  home  conditions  of 
the  pupils  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  dependable  guides  at  reason- 
able cost. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  Mrs.  Summers  reports  encourage- 
ment “by  the  evident  enjoyment  the  children  have  in  coming  to 
school  and  the  decided  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  parents.” 

Our  experiences  and  observations  during  the  nearly  three  years 
that  this  school  has  been  in  operation  have  strengthened  us  in  our 
belief  of  the  need  of  special  facilities  for  these  children  whose  cases 
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The  Day  School  Orchestra  and  the  Store 


present  so  many  complicated  problems.  We  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, however,  that  our  present  arrangements  are  only  a make- 
shift. The  first  need  of  such  children  is  ample  playground  space, 
properly  equipped  for  their  physical  development.  At  Overbrook 
we  have  adequate  space  for  an  “observation  cottage,”  which  we 
hope  can  soon  be  provided  by  a friend  interested  in  more  suitable 
provision  for  this  group  of  doubly  handicapped  children. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  appears  the  story  of  the  day  school, 
briefly  and  interestingly  told  by  Mrs.  Summers  in  a paper  she  pre- 
sented at  the  International  Council  for  the  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Children,  held  in  Philadelphia,  February,  1930. 

Our  summer  school  has  apparently  come  to  stay.  During  a 
portion  of  the  summer,  opportunities  were  provided  for  forty- 
four  pupils.  Seven  of  the  older  boys  from  the  main 
Summer1  sc h o o l school  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  to  con- 
tinue work,  chiefly  in  chair-caning,  under  Mr. 
Hartung’s  direction,  and  in  poultry  husbandry  under  that  of 
Mr.  Chambers.  During  the  entire  summer  another  continued  his 
training  in  physiotherapy,  meanwhile  living  at  the  school.  One 
graduate,  employed  as  a teacher  in  a neighboring  school,  was  given 
additional  training  and  experience  in  the  handling  of  poultry. 

From  July  7th  to  August  15th  the  kindergarten  building  was 
opened  to  twenty-seven  pupils,  twenty-four  of  whom — eleven  girls 
and  thirteen  boys — were  selected  from  the  group  taught  at  that 
building;  three  were  older  girls  from  the  main  school  who  served 
as  assistants  in  the  handling  of  the  younger  children.  Among  the 
twenty-four  little  people  enrolled  were  seven  new  pupils  for  whom 
the  transition  from  home  to  school  is  made  more  easily  during  these 
short  summer  sessions  than  during  the  regular  school  term.  Fully 
one-third  of  this  group  was  from  Philadelphia  and  neighboring 
cities  where  their  homes  are  so  situated  as  to  preclude  any  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  during  the  vacation  period. 

With  the  three  pupil  assistants,  Miss  Crawford  looked  after 
the  children  outside  of  school  hours ; the  domestic  staff  consisted 
of  one  cook  and  three  dining  room  girls ; instruction  was  under  the 
direction  of  three  teachers,  Miss  Philips  having  the  kindergarten 
group ; Mrs.  Duddy,  Grade  I ; and  Miss  Hartman,  Grade  II. 

Classes  were  in  session  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m.,  and 
from  1:40  to  3:00  p.  m.  In  spite  of  the  excessive  heat  throughout 
the  entire  session,  classes  met  every  morning  and  the  pupils  made 
encouraging  progress.  The  afternoons  were  usually  given  over  to 
handwork,  with  frequent  changes  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
Twice  each  week  the  pupils  enjoyed  the  swimming  pool. 

A new  feature  of  the  summer  school  this  year  was  a group  of 
eight  boys  from  the  day  school  at  1305  Locust  Street,  with  Mrs. 
Summers  as  teacher  and  one  of  our  graduates,  Allen  Cox,  as 
assistant.  This  group  worked  separately,  meeting  in  pleasant 
weather  on  the  lawn  of  the  girls’  school ; in  inclement  weather,  the 
playroom  of  Cottage  “F”  served  as  classroom.  These  pupils  lived 
at  home,  came  to  school  in  the  morning,  had  their  dinner  with  the 
kindergarten  group,  and  returned  to  their  homes  for  the  night. 
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Twenty  Years’ 
Service  for  the 
Blind  through 
the  Salesroom 
and  Exchange. 


In  providing  summer  school  facilities  for  selected  pupils  we 
are  in  accord  with  a general  educational  movement — a movement 
that  is  slowly  extending  to  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  these  schools  are  gradually  recognizing  their  obliga- 
tion to  utilize  their  plants  for  increasing  educational  opportunities 
for  those  in  great  need  of  them. 

Our  social  service  center  for  the  blind  at  1305  Locust  Street, 
maintained  for  twenty  years  within  a few  blocks  of  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  city,  has  added  another  year  of 
helpful  service  to  its  enviable  record.  In  a period  of 
unemployment  the  handicapped  suffer  equally  with 
all  workers — usually  more  than  able-bodied  em- 
ployees. Procuring  work  for  those  handicapped 
by  blindness  or  by  seriously  defective  vision  has  been  more  difficult 
than  at  any  time  within  recent  years. 

In  the  face  of  increased  difficulties,  Mr.  Delfino  has  persisted 
in  his  determination  to  find  remunerative  employment  for  every 
individual  with  a visual  handicap  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to 
work,  and  in  this  he  has  had  the  loyal  support  and  active  co-opera- 
tion of  his  assistants  and  of  every  member  of  the  school  staff  who 
could  aid  in  any  way. 

To  this  report  Mr.  Delfino  has  contributed  some  observations 
on  “The  Welfare  of  the  Blind”  which  will  interest  all  workers  with 
the  adult  blind  and  will  broaden  the  sympathies  and  understanding 
of  those  whose  chief  interest  is  the  education  of  the  youthful  blind. 

Philadelphia’s  Third  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind — March 
24  to  29,  1930 — provided  another  opportunity  for  disseminating 
Philadelphia’s  information  about  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Third  Educational  We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  for  this 
week  for  the  “week”  the  Penfield  Building,  Chestnut  and 

Blmd-  Juniper  Streets;  fortunate,  for  the  building  was 

well  adapted  to  our  needs;  and,  situated  so  near  Broad  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  the  location  was  ideal. 

During  the  six  days  of  the  exhibit  more  than  50,000  people 
visited  the  building.  Here  they  saw  a demonstration  of  the  methods 
of  educating  blind  children,  including  the  special  mechanical  appli- 
ances used ; means  and  methods  of  working  with  the  adult  blind ; 
various  articles  made  by  blind  workers  which  were  very  generally 
purchased  by  interested  visitors;  an  exhibition  of  library  work  for 
the  blind;  demonstrations  of  methods  of  producing  textbooks  and 
literature  for  finger  readers;  and  the  special  equipment  used  in 
conservation  of  vision  classes. 

The  tea-room,  efficiently  managed  each  day  by  groups  of 
women  from  the  churches  and  clubs  of  Philadelphia,  was  crowded 
during  the  lunch  hour;  and  the  revenue  from  this  source,  used  for 
meeting  the  necessary  expenses  involved,  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
the  two  previous  “weeks.”  The  sale  of  merchandise  showed  a similar 
increase. 

Twenty  organizations  in  Philadelphia  working  with  the  blind 
used  the  front  part  of  the  building  for  demonstrating  their  methods 
and  displaying  their  exhibits.  The  presence  of  blind  people  demon- 
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strating  their  abilities  increased  immeasurably  the  value  of  the 
“week.”  The  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  rear  served 
as  a tea-room  and  kitchen  ; the  balcony  over  the  exhibition  room  pro- 
vided a suitable  place  for  musicians  to  present  their  programs,  and 
this  phase  of  the  Week’s  demonstrations  was  far  more  satisfactory 
and  effective  than  heretofore.  A large  room  over  the  tea-room  was 
used  as  an  auditorium  where  were  given  each  afternoon  programs 
consisting  of  special  musical  features,  talks  by  blind  business  and 
professional  men,  programs  by  pupils  of  Overbrook  and  St.  Mary’s 
Institute  at  Lansdale. 

The  members  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Philadelphia  co-operated 
in  the  publication  of  a program  booklet  containing  articles  describ- 
ing the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  several  organizations  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylvania  working  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

The  two  preceding  “educational  weeks”  were  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind.  As  his  services  are  in  such  general 
demand  elsewhere,  workers  for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia  felt 
that  they  should  shoulder  the  responsibility  themselves  and  thus 
release  Mr.  Hayes  for  work  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where, 
for  the  first  time,  educational  weeks  for  the  blind  are  being  organ- 
ized. The  splendid  co-operation  and  support  that  we  were  accorded 
by  our  many  friends  in  the  Philadelphia  area  justified  the  confidence 
of  local  workers  for  the  blind  that  they  could  themselves  conduct 
successfully  a week  for  the  blind. 

The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia — Honorable  Harry  A.  Mackey — 
acted  as  Honorary  Chairman  and  formally  opened  the  exhibit  with 
an  appropriate  address.  The  city  further  co-operated  in  giving 
added  publicity  to  the  “week”  by  displaying  electric  signs  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  City  Hall. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  workers  for  the  blind  was  that 
Philadelphia’s  third  week  for  the  blind  was  even  more  successful 
than  the  “weeks”  of  1928  and  1929. 

These  “weeks  for  the  blind”  afford  unusual  opportunities  for 
giving  excellent  publicity  concerning  the  capabilities  and  the  needs 
of  Philadelphia’s  blind  people. 

The  Principal  and  several  members  of  the  staff  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  and  thought  in  response  to  requests  for  informa- 
Participation  in  tion  and  assistance  from  local,  state  and  na- 

Locai,  state  and  tional  organizations.  This  is  a service  that 

National  Programs  schools  for  the  blind  everywhere  are  constantly 
for  the  Handicapped.  caned  upon  to  render.  As  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  capabilities  of  trained  blind  people  is  equally  as 
important  and  as  difficult  a task  as  educating  those  without  sight, 
it  is  incumbent  on  educators  of  the  blind  to  give  their  full  mead  of 
co-operation  with  all  organizations  for  the  handicapped. 

Evaluating  the  Curriculum:  The  principal  instructors  and  the 
office  staff  have  given  considerable  time  to  answering  a question- 
naire prepared  by  Miss  Marion  Howard  King,  Supervisor  of  Indus- 
tries of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  amount  of  time  given  to  courses  in  manual 
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arts,  commercial  subjects,  home  teaching,  domestic  science  and 
music. 

In  planning  for  the  all-round  development  of  blind  children 
there  is  always  present  the  vexatious  problem  of  adequate  time- 
assignments  for  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school. 

In  view  of  Miss  King’s  official  position  with  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  and  her  recognition  of  the  importance  of  stressing 
the  training  of  the  hand  in  the  education  of  blind  youth  and  adults, 
presumably  the  primary  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  amount  of  time  given  to  the  various  subjects  included 
in  the  manual  arts  course  in  schools  for  the  blind,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  two  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  gathering  the  information  for  this  questionnaire  it  is  inevit- 
able that  those  who  are  concerned  with  program-making  should  be 
confronted  with  accurate  information  as  to  the  precise  amount  of 
time  given  to  these  various  subjects  in  the  several  grades  of  the 
school.  The  information  secured  will  be  available  for  constant  use 
in  the  consideration  that  must  be  given  from  time  to  time  to  the 
determination  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  subject  in  its 
respective  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Philadelphia’s  Handicapped : Members  of  the  staff,  particularly 
Miss  Sargent  and  I,  have  given  some  time  to  a local  movement 
fostered  by  the  Philadelphia  Council  of  Social  Agencies  looking 
towards  a better  co-ordinated  effort  among  the  several  Philadelphia 
organizations  working  for  those  handicapped  in  various  ways. 
Prominent  among  these  organizations  are  those  dealing  with 
cardiac  cases,  the  tuberculous,  shut-ins,  the  deaf  and  the  hard-of- 
hearing;  the  blind  and  those  with  defective  vision. 

A committee  composed  of  representatives  of  these  groups  has 
met  in  several  conferences,  the  chief  purposes  of  which  have  been 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
operation  wherever  possible.  The  work  of  this  committee  has  been 
well  advanced  during  the  year  and  plans  contemplate  its  comple- 
tion early  this  fall. 

The  group  is  confident  that  some  constructive  program  can  be 
formulated  which  will  mean  a step  forward  in  efforts  to  solve  the 
various  difficult  problems  connected  with  the  remunerative  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  — Philadelphia 
Branch:  The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  continued  its  efforts  to  serve  as  an  agency  to  co- 
ordinate and  supplement  the  work  of  the  several  organizations  for 
the  blind  whose  headquarters  are  in  Philadelphia.  The  chief  pur- 
poses of  this  organization  are — 

a.  The  maintenance  of  an  active  register  of  the  blind  of 
the  city. 

b.  The  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort. 

c.  The  assistance  of  the  blind  in  securing  remunerative 
employment. 
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To  this  work  Miss  Sargent  has  given  half  her  time  as  the  Super- 
visor of  the  local  branch.  As  Chairman  I have  given  some  time  and 
thought  to  help  further  the  purpose  of  the  organization.  The  results 
obtained  by  our  co-ordinated  efforts  during  the  nearly  three  years 
that  the  branch  has  been  in  operation  are  encouraging;  particularly 
so,  the  attainment  of  our  goal  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  enable  us 
to  employ  a “Home  Work  Instructor.”  This  instructor,  who  has 
just  been  selected,  will  focus  her  attention  primarily  upon  work  in 
the  homes — chiefly  of  blind  women. 

The  funds  secured  for  this  purpose  through  Philadelphia’s 
Third  Week  for  the  Blind,  added  to  the  modest  sum  supplied  by 
the  Association  from  tne  state  appropriation  and  to  the  amount 
received  from  a percentage  of  the  profits  of  a business  enterprise 
endorsed  by  the  branch,  make  possible  the  employment  of  this 
instructor. 

While  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  a large 
problem  we  are  confident  that,  if  this  initial  work  is  well  done,  our 
program  for  the  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  branch  will 
receive  the  approval  of  interested  friends  of  the  blind,  and  that  the 
financial  support  necessary  to  employ  other  home  work  instructors 
will  be  forthcoming. 

“An  Adventure  in  Child  Welfare”:  During  1928,  under  the 
stimulating  guidance  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  “a  dozen  child  welfare 
leaders  of  Pennsylvania”  outlined  a suggestive  program  in  ten  fields 
of  child  welfare,  which  was  first  published  in  November,  1928,  and 
again  in  February,  1929,  in  pamphlets  entitled  “Tomorrow — A Plan 
for  Building  a Child  Welfare  Program  for  Pennsylvania.” 

This  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  a second  pamphlet  by 
the  same  organization  with  the  significant  title  “An  Adventure  in 
Child  Welfare,”  which  adventure  was  interpreted  as  “the  co- 
operative building  of  a state-wide  Child  Welfare  Program  for 
Pennsylvania.” 

Between  November,  1928  and  April,  1930,  sixty-eight  local 
round  table  groups  in  thirty-eight  counties  ‘‘met  to  study  and 
discuss  those  parts  of  the  plan  in  which  their  communities  are  par- 
ticularly interested.” 

At  the  request  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division,  committees  have 
been  formed  for  considering  questions  as  to  the  “next  steps  in  nine 
different  fields  of  child  care.” 

The  reports  of  these  sub-committees  were  published  in  April, 
1930,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “Which  Way — A Suggested  Program, 
Open  for  Discussion,  Subject  to  Change.” 

One  of  these  sub-committees  is  attacking  the  problems  that  con- 
cern “Children  with  Visual  Handicaps.”  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  representative  workers  for  children  with  visual  handicaps. 
In  this  group  are  included  the  totally  blind  and  those  for  whom 
everything  possible  should  be  done  in  order  to  conserve  the  vision 
they  have. 

The  committee  on  children  with  visual  handicaps  has  welcomed 
this  exceptional  opportunity  to  become  workers  with  others  in 
the  development  of  a ten-year  program  for  child  welfare  in  Penn- 
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sylvania.  They  see  in  this  movement  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
get  before  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  a constructive,  continuous 
program  for  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  who  have  serious 
visual  handicaps.  To  the  development  of  this  program  the  com- 
mittee has  devoted  an  entire  afternoon  for  each  of  four  meetings. 
The  program  as  presented  is  one  for  further  discussion  and  careful 
consideration. 

A constructive  program  for  the  visually  handicapped  children 
of  Pennsylvania  should  result  from  the  publicity  to  be  secured 
through  the  state-wide  Child  Welfare  Conference  which  will  meet 
in  1931  to  adopt  a program  for  child  welfare  in  Pennsylvania. 

A Forward  Step  in  Ohio:  Early  in  the  year  considerable  time 
was  given  to  supplying  answers  to  a comprehensive  questionnaire 
submitted  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Clifton,  Director  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

We  have  had  particular  satisfaction  in  supplying  the  informa- 
tion requested  in  this  questionnaire,  seeing  that  it  is  part  of  a 
movement  to  transfer  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  from  the 
charitable  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  To  educators 
of  the  blind  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  correct  classification 
of  our  schools  for  the  blind  is  most  encouraging  and  inspiring. 
Whatever  contribution  this  school  can  make  towards  forwarding 
this  important  movement  is  cheerfully  made. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated : As  a 
Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated, 
as  its  Secretary,  and  as  a member  of  its  Executive  Committee,  I 
have  continued  to  help  further  the  work  of  the  Foundation.  Attend- 
ance at  the  four  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  annual  meeting  in  October  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
keep  in  close  contact  with  all  forward  movements  sponsored  by  the 
Foundation  and  enabled  me  to  keep  abreast  of  various  progres- 
sive movements  for  the  blind  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  point  of  view,  I consider  the  time  given  to  the  Foun- 
dation well  spent,  for  such  close  contact  can  only  react  favorably 
upon  the  work  of  our  school. 

White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection:  Late 
in  October,  1929,  I was  invited  by  Mr.  William  J.  Ellis,  New  Jersey 
State  Commissioner  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  acting  with  the 
approval  of  Secretary  Wilbur — Chairman  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection — to  accept  membership  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped,  of 
which  committee  Mr.  Ellis  is  Chairman.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted and  I was  assigned  to  the  “Sub-committee  on  the  Visually 
Handicapped,”  whose  Chairman  is  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  I have  prepared  for  the  sub- 
committee a suggested  program  for  the  training  and  custodial  care 
of  the  feeble-minded  who  are  blind  or  who  have  serious  visual 
defects.  This  problem  has  never  been  solved  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  It  has  vexed  educators  of  the  youthful  blind  and  workers 
with  the  adult  blind  of  the  United  States  for  a century. 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem,  and  in  order  that 
the  material  may  be  available  for  subsequent  use,  I am  incorporat- 
ing in  this  report  what  I have  written  on  “The  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded”  for  the  “White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection. ”t 

To  the  work  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  visually  handicapped. 
Overbrook  has  also  contributed  detailed  information  in  response  to 
a six-page  questionnaire,  which  information  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  final  report  of  the  sub-committee. 

When  the  Legislature  of  1923  provided  for  the  transfer,  June 
1,  1923,  of  the  four  state-aided  residential  schools  for  handicapped 
children — two- for  the  blind  and  two  for  the  deaf — 
state  commission  fr0m  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  the  Education 
o nqiury.  Department,  it  stipulated  that  the  State  Super- 

intendent of  Public  Instruction  should  “make  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  amount  of  the 
appropriations  to  be  made  for  the  operation  of  these  schools  and  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  thereof.” 

At  the  request  of  the  managements  of  these  four  special  schools 
in  the  fall  of  1928,  Dr.  John  A.  H.  Keith,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  promised  that,  at  his  earliest  opportunity,  he  would 
institute  through  his  staff'  an  examination  of  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  the  financial  needs  of  these  schools. 

Such  examination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  at  Mount  Airy  was  made  in  March,  1929, 
and  the  findings  were  later  transmitted  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Budget  Secretary. 

Seeking,  for  the  preparation  of  budget  requests  for  the 
biennium  1931-1933,  full  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  management  and  the  financial  needs  of  these  four 
schools  for  specialized  instruction,  Dr.  Keith  requested  Governor 
Fisher  to  appoint  a State  Commission  to  complete  the  inquiry 
initiated.  Accordingly,  a bill  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Governor  to  “appoint  a Commission  consisting  of  five  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  serve  without  compensation”  became  a law 
by  the  signature  of  the  Governor  May  15,  1929. 

The  law  (* *)  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Governor  by  November  1.  1930,  “its  findings  and  recommendations, 
especially  as  to  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of”  such  schools 
“becoming  State-owned  and  State-controlled.” 

Early  in  August,  1929,  Governor  Fisher  constituted  the  Com- 
mission as  follows: 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Dickey,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

Professor  Robert  E.  Laramy,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  Ophthalmologist,  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius.  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Henretta,  Manager,  Hogarth  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Kane,  Pa. 

tSee  page  ?>9. 

*For  the  full  text  of  this  law  see  page  95  of  this  report. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Commission  each  of  the  three  schools 
involved  provided  a complete  description  of  its  buildings,  grounds 
and  equipment,  together  with  detailed  financial  information. 

In  pursuit  of  its  inquiries  the  Commission  met  with  the  Boards 
of  Management  and  executives  of  the  three  schools — at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  October  20,  1929;  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  October  21,  1929;  and  at  Over- 
brook, January  16,  1930.  At  this  meeting  there  were  present  the 
entire  Commission,  ten  members  of  the  Board  and  the  Principal. 

At  each  of  these  meetings  there  was  a candid  expression  of 
opinion  by  members  of  the  Commission  and  the  Boards  of  Manage- 
ment as  to  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of — 

a.  The  purchase  by  the  State,  on  a per  capita  basis,  of  the 
educational  services  the  institutions  are  prepared  to 
render,  as  now  obtains ; and 

b.  Complete  State-ownership  and  State-control. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  and  its  findings  are  being 
awaited  with  interest  by  all  those  concerned  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  my  report  eight  years  ago  I enumerated  five  outstanding 
needs  of  the  school.  Two  years  later  I again  called 
Needs™0**  8 attention  to  these  needs.  Within  this  eight-year  period 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  goals 

indicated. 

The  purchase  of  the  property  at  1305  Locust  Street  has  pro- 
vided “a  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  continuing  the  work 
of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange.”  Fortunately,  this  old  Philadel- 
phia house  has  also  supplied  facilities  for  a day  school  for  a small 
group  of  Philadelphia  children,  now  numbering  fifteen.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  purchase  was  made  from  capital  funds,  with  a corre- 
sponding reduction  in  principal  and  income. 

When  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  two  schools  for  the 
deaf — these  four  being  generally  referred  to  as  “state-aided”  schools 
— were  transferred,  July  1,  1923,  by  act  of  Legislature  from  the 
charitable  institutions  to  the  educational  group,  a study  was  made 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  determine  the  actual  financial  needs  of  these 
schools.  There  resulted  at  once  that  “substantial  increase  in  the 
state  appropriation”  which  was  another  urgent  need.  If  the  Legis- 
lature of  1931  will  provide  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1.  1931, 
$800  annually  for  each  Pennsylvania  pupil  in  attendance,  it  will 
enable  us  to  operate  without  a deficit  for  the  first  time  since  1915. 

This  increased  recognition  by  the  state  of  its  financial  obliga- 
tions to  this  school  for  its  services  in  the  field  of  special  education 
has  made  possible  some  imperative  major  replacements  and  im- 
provements to  our  plant,  a limited  amount  of  additional  educational 
equipment,  and  merited  increases  in  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
teachers. 
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The  other  needs  listed  still  exist  and,  with  the  modest  expan- 
sion of  our  training  facilities,  new  needs  have  arisen.  Our  most 
urgent  needs  today  are : 

1.  An  increase  of  $20,000  in  annual  income. 

2.  A cottage  that  will  house  about  twenty  senior  boys,  a 
master  and  his  wife  who  will  act  as  housemother,  a 
resident  reader,  and  the  necessary  domestic  help. 

In  response  to  appeals  that  have  been  sent  out  since  May,  1928, 
when  we  launched  our  small  drive  for  this  cottage,  we  have  secured 
about  one-half  the  amount  deemed  necessary  to  reconstruct  our 
hospital  building,  no  longer  required  for  hospital  purposes,  into  this 
very  much  needed  addition  to  our  plant.  An  additional  $20,000 
for  this  specific  purpose  would  warrant  our  awarding  a contract 
for  this  improvement  so  urgently  needed. 

A growing  waiting  list  of  Pennsylvania  children  is  a constant 
challenge  for  providing  educational  facilities  for  a larger  number 
of  pupils. 

3.  An  observation  cottage  for  younger  pupils  whose  train- 
ing presents  other  problems  than  those  inherent  in 
blindness  alone — children  who  are  retarded  either  as  a 
result  of  serious  neglect  in  early  training  or  because 
their  “minds  have  not  developed  normally.” 

Such  a cottage  at  Overbrook  would  make  it  possible  for  our 
group  of  Philadelphia  children  now  being  taught  at  1305  Locust 
Street  to  use  the  excellent  facilities  for  physical  development  pro- 
vided in  our  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field  and  play 
grounds.  Under  existing  conditions  these  children  have  no  play- 
ground facilities  whatsoever  for  their  physical  development — their 
very  first  need. 

4.  A small  home  economics  cottage  for  training  our  girls 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  home-making. 

5.  Porches  at  the  kindergarten  building  to  provide  play 
spaces  during  inclement  weather  for  the  thirty-six  chil- 
dren housed  there. 

6.  Scholarships  to  provide  extension  educational  opportu- 
nities for  our  more  capable  and  deserving  students. 

7.  Funds  to  expand  our  present  placement  and  follow-up 
service  sufficiently  to  meet  the  known  needs  of  those 
whom  we  have  trained  and  those  acquiring  blindness  in 
adult  life  who  appeal  to  us  for  guidance. 

Experience  proves  that  philanthropic  and  generously  inclined 
individuals  will  give  assistance  to  any  worthy  cause  whose  need  is 
adequately  presented. 

Obviously,  then,  our  problem  is  to  find  effective  methods  to 
present  our  needs  to  those  who  are  in  a position  to  aid  us  and  who 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  supply  actual  needs  when  properly 
presented. 
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Our  financial  campaign,  formally  launched  in  May,  1928,  with 
a lawn  festival,  has  gone  quietly  forward  during  the  past  year.  As 
a result  of  the  year’s  money-raising  efforts,  364  indi- 
Financiai  vidUals  have  contributed  nearly  $17,000,  approximately 
ampaign.  one_jlajf  0f  which  is  to  be  applied  to  current  expenses, 
one-half  to  a fund  for  reconstructing  our  hospital  building  into  a 
cottage  for  a group  of  about  twenty  senior  boys. 


Receipts  : 

For  current  expenses  . . 
For  the  Building  Fund 

Expenditures : 

Salaries  

Postage  

Printing  


$8,553.75 

8,386.00 

$16,939.75 


$ 611.87 
330.99 
345.  S2 

1,288.68 


$15,651.07 


Judged  by  the  usual  standards  of  the  cost  of  securing  funds 
for  worthy  enterprises,  we  have  made  a commendable  showing  in 
having  secured  nearly  $17,000  at  an  expenditure  of  a little  less 
than  $1,300;  i.  e.,  7.6%.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount 
of  time,  energy  and  money  put  into  the  effort,  the  results  for  the 
year  are  encouraging.  Increased  effort  would  unquestionably  bring 
correspondingly  greater  results. 

To  be  able  to  operate  upon  our  present  scale  satisfactorily,  our 
annual  income  for  current  expenses  must  be  increased  $20,000. 

The  total  result  of  our  efforts  from  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign to  May  31,  1930,  inclusive,  is  as  follows: 

Current  Expenses  Building  Fund  Total 


Cash  received  $19,572.76  $27,216.00  $46,788.76 

Pledges  unpaid  527.25  6.462.50  6,989.75 


$20,100.01  $33,678.50  $53,778.51 


We  hope  that  same  way  may  be  found  to  stimulate  gifts  to  the 
Building  Fund  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  hospital  building  into  a 
boys’  cottage.  The  total  sum  contributed  and  pledged  for  this 
purpose  is  now  only  a little  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  estimated 
amount  needed — $60,000. 

The  need  for  this  cottage  is  urgent,  as  is  explained  more  in 
detail  under  the  caption  “Overbrook’s  Needs.” 

After  a devoted  service  of  twenty-four  years  as  housemother 
in  charge  of  the  boys  at  the  kindergarten  building,  during  fifteen 
years  of  which  she  was  also  in  charge  of  domestic  af- 
the1  corps'1  fairs,  Miss  Elizabeth  Weber  resigned,  having  reached 
the  retirement  age.  All  those  boys  who  passed 
from  Miss  Weber’s  tutelage  to  the  main  school  look  back  with 
appreciation  upon  the  helpful  training  they  received  from  her. 
Such  appreciation  is  one  of  the  satisfactions  of  service  for  the 
blind — an  appreciation  of  which  Miss  Weber  is  receiving  her  full 
mead. 
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Kitchen  of  the  Domestic  Science  Unit 


Miss  Harriet  Crawford,  of  Washington,  D.  C. — a graduate  of 
Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  the  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics— succeeds  Miss  Weber  in  charge  of  domestic  affairs.  As 
housemother,  she  will  look  after  the  girls  instead  of  the  boys. 

Miss  Karcher,  who  has  served  as  girls’  housemother  at  the 
kindergarten  building  since  November,  1923,  resigned  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  in  June,  1929. 

She  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Beryl  W.  Irwin,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
will  act  as  boys’  housemother. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  our  chief  engineer,  John 
O’Donnell,  August  7,  1930.  Mr.  O’Donnell  first  entered  our  employ 
as  fireman  at  the  old  school  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets,  February 
28,  1891.  He  continued  this  service  until  the  school  was  moved  to 
Overbrook  in  January  1899,  when  he  was  left  behind  as  custodian 
of  the  Race  Street  property.  After  it  was  disposed  of,  he  came  to 
Overbrook  as  Assistant  Engineer.  Gradually  assuming  increased 
responsibilities,  he  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  became  Chief 
Engineer  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Platt,  August  31,  1924. 

The  school  has  had  few  more  interested,  capable,  conscientious 
and  loyal  employes  than  Mr.  O’Donnell.  He  felt  his  responsibility 
keenly,  and  his  obligations  to  the  school  came  before  anything  else. 
His  place  will  not  be  easily  filled. 

His  successor  is  Michael  Cronin  who  has  worked  with  Mr. 
O’Donnell  for  five  years  as  plumber  and  engineer’s  helper.  Through 
practical  training  in  the  engine  room  and  continuance  at  evening 
school,  Mr.  Cronin  secured  his  license  as  engineer  in  May  1928. 

After  two  years’  service  as  teacher  of  physical  expression, 
declamation  and  English,  Miss  Hiester  resigned  to  return  to  public 
school  work. 

Her  successor  is  Miss  Nellie  M.  Skinner,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Miss  Skinner  secured  her  preparation  for  dramatic  art  through  a 
four-years’  course  at  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass., 
from  which  she  was  graduated  in  June,  1928.  In  her  special  field 
Miss  Skinner  has  had  one  year’s  experience,  chiefly  with  individual 
pupils  and  small  groups  of  students.  She  comes  well  recommended 
and  has  entered  upon  her  work  with  commendable  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

After  one  and  a half  years’  service  in  our  manual  training 
department,  Miss  Fay  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in 
June,  1929. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Roberts,  of  Rockford,  111.,  has  been  chosen  as 
principal  instructor  of  manual  arts  and  teacher  of  home  economics. 
Miss  Roberts  secured  her  training  chiefly  at  Rockford  College  from 
which  she  holds  a certificate  in  home  economics,  and  from  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University,  from  which  she  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

She  has  successful  experience  as  teacher  of  home  economics 
at  Berea  College,  at  the  Hindman,  Ky.,  Settlement  School  and 
Fireside  Industries,  and  as  home  demonstration  agent  of  the 
extension  work  of  the  Kentucky  State  University.  For  two  sum- 
mers she  has  served  as  instructor  in  arts  and  crafts  at  the  Chau- 
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tauqua,  N.  Y.,  summer  schools.  Thus,  she  is  well  equipped  by 
training  and  experience  for  this  important  phase  of  our  work. 

After  four  years’  part-time  service  as  boys’  physical  instruc- 
tor and  two  years  as  resident  reader  to  pupils  attending  institu- 
tions of  advanced  learning,  Mr.  Lynne  resigned  to  devote  himself 
more  fully  to  the  task  of  completing  his  course  in  medicine. 

We  have  employed  as  full-time  boys’  physical  instructor,  Mr. 
Neal  F.  Quimby,  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  a graduate  of  the  Springfield 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  class  of  1929. 

During  the  World  War  we  found  more  satisfactory  the  part- 
time  service  of  capable  young  men  who  were  students  in  law  and 
medicine.  We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  return  to  our  pre-war 
arrangement  of  a full-time  boys’  physical  instructor.  This  should 
result  in  more  rapid  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  all 
our  boys. 
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STATISTICS 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1930 


Movement  of  Population 


G iris 

Boys 

Total 

Enrolled  May  31,  1929  

104 

138 

242 

Received  during  the  vear 

21 

27 

48 

Population  

165 

290* 

Dicharged  during  the  year  

18 

25 

43 

Enrolled  at  close  of  the  year 

107 

140 

247 

*One  girl  was  discharged  and  later 

readmitted ; total 

numbers 

of  indi 

viduals  represented  are  124  and  289.  • 


Nationalities  of  Pupils 

5 

193* 
90 
1 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  June  1.  1929,  to  May  31,  1930 289 


Foreign  countries  represented  in  birthplaces  of  pupils: 

Italy  2 Russia  2 Roumania  1 


Foreign  countries  represented  in  birthplaces  of  parents: 


Italy  

32 

Lithuania  

3 

Czechoslovakia  . . . 

. . 1 

Poland  

10 

Germany  

2 

Wales  

. . 1 

England  .... 

9 

Scotland  

2 

Austria-Poland  . . . 

. . 2 

Russia  

8 

Armenia  

1 

Austria-Hungary  . 

..  1 

Austria  

7 

Hungary  

1 

Russia-Hungary  . . 

..  1 

Ireland  

* "White,  180; 

7 

negro,  13. 

Turkey  

1 

England-Wales  . . . 

. . 1 

Number  of  children  foreign  born  

Number  of  children  native  born  of  native-born  parents. 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  foreign-born  parents 

Number  of  children  native  born  of  unknown  parentage. 


Age  a 

t Admission 

OF  THE 

May  31, 

48  Pupils  Received,  June  1, 
1930,  Inclusive 

1929- 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

5 

8 

11 . . . 

2 

18 

4 

6 

7 

12.  . . 

3 

19 

2 

7 

1 

13.  . . 

3 

20 

1 

8 

1 

14.  . . 

2 

21 

2 

9 

2 

15.  . . 

1 

26 

2 

10 

4 

16.  . . 

1 

40 

— i 

17.  . . 

1 

Total  admissions  48 


Nineteen  pupils  admitted  were  under  10  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  being  5 years  and  3 months;  fourteen  from  10  to  15  years; 
twelve  from  15  to  22  years;  one  each  at  26  and  40. 

Of  the  pupils  admitted,  forty-four  were  from  Pennsylvania ; 
one  from  Delaware;  two  from  New  Jersey;  and  one  from  Connecti- 
cut. Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year,  221  were  partly  sup- 
ported by  Pennsylvania  (thirty  counties  represented)  ; 17  by  New 
Jersey;  9 by  Delaware;  2 by  Connecticut;  1 by  Virginia;  and  the 
remainder  by  the  institution  and  by  parents. 
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Length  of  Ti.mk  Hehe  of  the  43  Pupils  Disu.haiu;ed,  June  1.  1929- 

May  31,  1930,  Inclusive 


Time  Here  Xo. 

Less  than  1 year....  4 

1 year  : . 6 

2 years 5 

3 “ 3 

4 “ 1 

5 “ 2 


Total  disc 


Time  Here  Xo. 

(5  years 4 

7 “ 1 

8 “ 2 

9 “ 4 

10  “ 3 


urges 


Time  Here  Xo. 

11  years 1 

12  “ 2 

13  “ .WWW’.’  3 

14  “ 1 

15  “ 1 


43 


Causes  of  Blindness  of  Those  Admitted 


Congenital  Cataract  9 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  8 

No  Diagnosis  7 

Optic  Atrophy  4 

Retino-Choroiditis  4 

Buphthalmos  3 

Uveitis  3 

Interstitial  Keratitis  2 


Dislocation  of  lens  with  Retino-Choroid- 


itis   2 

Traumatic  2 

Atrophy  of  the  Globe 1 

Iritis — bilateral  1 

Microphthalmos  1 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  1 


Total  Admissions  4S 

Of  the  forty-eight  pupils  admitted  during  the  school  year  one 

boy  has  two  brothers  who  are  blind ; the  father  and  the  sister  of 

two  boys  (brothers)  have  defective  vision;  and  the 

Relatives  father  of  one  girl  was  blind  until  he  was  five  years  of 
Blind.  ° 

age. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  and  staff  has  been  good,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  we  have  had  a 
Health.  few  sporadic  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  mumps,  whooping 
cough  and  measles.  In  every  case  the  necessary  quaran- 
tine was  imposed  and  the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following 
for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us: 

Mrs.  Edward  Buk,  for  eight  season  tickets  to  the  Philadelphia  Forum. 

Philadelphia  Lions  Club,  for  one  hundred  tickets  for  the  program  of  the 
Marine  Band  at  the  Arena. 

Miss  Anne  Thomson,  for  six  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Parker,  for  tickets  and  carfare  for  the  children  to  the  concerts 
of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Miss  Cornelia  Greenough,  for  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Hallowe'en  costumes,  and  many  other  kindnesses. 

Alumna*  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  for  tickets  to  two  concerts. 
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Miss  Emilie  Kreider  Norris,  for  tickets  to  programs  by  students  of  her 
School  of  Expression. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Oberhuber,  for  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Orpheus  Club. 

Miss  Frances  McCollom,  for  eight  tickets  to  a concert. 

Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council,  for  health  talks  to  the  pupils. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Snyder,  for  an  address  on  conditions  in  Russia. 

Miss  Sallie  Sharp,  for  an  evening  of  reading. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Frescoln,  for  an  evening’s  entertainment  and  copies 
of  their  book,  “Gleanings  from  World  Travel.” 

Mrs.  Harry  Nathanson,  for  five  pounds  of  candy  for  pupils  at  tbe  summer 
school. 

The  Needlework  Guild  of  America,  for  a supply  of  useful  clothing. 

Mrs.  James  0.  Lebo  and  Mrs.  A.  Durborow,  for  clothing  provided  for  several 
girls  in  Cottage  “E”. 

Miss  Cora.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Schaefer  and  Miss  Casselberry,  for  dolls  for  pupils 
at  the  kindergarten. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Luden,  for  a generous  gift  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  F.  Lloyd,  for  a generous  gift  of  boys’  clothing. 

Mrs.  Cole,  for  a victrola  and  sixty  records. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Weaver,  for  a victrola  for  the  pupils  at  the  kindergarten. 

Honorable  Harry  C.  Mackey,  Mayor,  for  a red  rambler  rose  bush  at  Easter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Smith,  for  an  upright  piano. 

Mr.  Frederic  Aiken,  for  an  upright  piano. 

Mr.  Warren  Graham,  for  four  electric  fans  and  a model  of  a Japanese 
garden. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  for  a large  number  of  braille  books. 

The  American  Braille  Press,  for  many  braille  books. 

Miss  M.  S.  Fisher,  for  ten  years’  monthly  issues  of  The  Kindergarten. 

Mr.  William  Kobligh,  for  ten  dollars  to  the  kindergarten  children  at 
Christmas. 

Mr.  John  A.  Clark,  for  a gift  cf  five  dollars  to  the  pupils  at  Christmas. 

Miss  Caroline  Sinkler,  for  ten  dollars  to  the  children  at  Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Bookmeyer,  for  ten  dollars  and  a box  of  candy  to  a 
“needy  boy”  at  Christmas. 

Miss  Sophie  Trasel,  for  Christmas  greetings  to  the  Catholic  children. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women;  the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  members  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Philadelphia;  members  of  the  Philomusian  Club;  Mrs.  S.  Edgar 
Downs;  and  many  others,  for  volunteer  reading  and  many  other  kindnesses  to 
our  students  who  are  attending  high  schools,  professional  schools  and  uni- 
versities. 

I cannot  conclude  this  report  without  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  entire  Board  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school.  Concrete  evi- 
Appreciation.  dences  of  the  confidence  of  the  Board  have  been  ac- 
corded me  throughout  my  entire  administration.  The 
assurance  of  this  confidence  has  made  my  work  easier  and  has  made 
possible  whatever  success  has  attended  my  efforts. 

No  less  helpful  and  encouraging  have  been  the  unanimous  sup- 
port and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  staff.  Members  of  the  staff 
have  remarked  upon  the  constant  growth  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
ordinated effort  and  more  complete  co-operation. 

At  no  time  during  my  entire  administration  has  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  pupils  been  better.  To  the  sympathetic  guidance 
of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school  their  response  has  been 
whole-hearted  and  unanimous. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

0.  H.  BURRITT, 

December  18,  1980.  Principal. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  STAFF 

The  Blind  Feeble-minded Olin  H.  Burritt,  A.M.,  D.Sc., 

Principal 

The  Story  of  Volunteer  Reading  at  Overbrook,  Viola  S.  Chambers, 

Supervisor  of  Volunteer  Reading 

Department  of  Psychological  Research.  .Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D., 

Director  Research  Department 

Our  Home  Economics  Apartment Elizabeth  Roberts,  B.S., 

Principal  Teacher  Manual  Arts  Department 

Placement  of  the  Sub-normal  Blind  Child Mary  D.  Summers, 

Principal  Teacher,  Dag  School  for  Problem  Children 

The  Welfare  of  the  Blind Liborio  Delfino, 

Field  Officer  and  Manager  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
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THE  BLIND  FEEBLE-MINDED  * 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  A.M.,  I). Sc. 

No  systematic  provision  has  been  made  in  the  United  States 
for  the  feeble-minded  who  are  also  blind.  In  this  matter  several 
European  countries  seem  to  have  progressed  farther  than  the 
United  States. 

The  “Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Various  Countries” 
issued  at  Geneva  in  September,  1929,  by  the  Health  Organisation 
of  the  League  of  Nations  warrants  the  following  statements  as  to 
provisions  for  “the  blind  who  suffer  from  mental  or  other  physical 
defects.” 

In  Austria,  Germany,  Hungary,  The  Irish  Free  State  and  in 
Scotland  the  blind  feeble-minded  may  be  received  in  institutions  for 
the  blind.  In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  “the  uneducable  are 
placed  in  institutions  for  the  abnormal” ; and  in  Austria  and  Scot- 
land they  may  be  thus  cared  for. 

In  Czechoslovakia  “feeble-minded  girls  up  to  18  years  of  age 
are  cared  for  by  the  Provincial  Institute  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at 
Oparany.  For  feeble-minded  adult  blind  there  exist  no  special 
institutes  as  yet.” 

Denmark  “maintains  a home  for  mentally  defective  women, 
as  well  as  an  auxiliary  school  for  mentally  defective  blind  children 
at  Refsnaes.” 

In  England  “the  Stoke  Park  Colony  for  Mental  Defectives  near 
Bristol  has  set  aside  special  accommodations  for  40  mentally  defec- 
tive blind  girls  over  16  years  of  age.” 

Sweden  “has  erected  a school  combined  with  a workshop  and 
asylum  for  blind  persons  who  are  also  physically  and  mentally 
defective.” 

In  Switzerland  “an  institution  for  the  blind  of  feeble  mind 
was  founded  near  Lausanne,  originally  for  French-speaking  blind. 
It  was  subsequently  moved  to  Chailly,  also  near  Lausanne,  and  re- 
organized so  as  to  deal  with  all  Swiss  blind  of  this  class.” 

Canada  is  working  on  an  excellent  program  for  adequate  care 
and  training  of  the  blind  feeble-minded.  It  provides  “for  the  care 
of  feeble-minded  blind  children  under  school  age  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  foster  homes,  except  in  cases  where  complete  or  nearly 
complete  idiocy  renders  this  impossible  or  inadvisable.  In  such 
cases,  they  are  transferred  to  one  or  other  of  the  institutions  for 
mental  defectives.”  For  children  of  school  age  who  “are  refused 
admission  to  schools  for  the  blind  because  of  mental  defect,”  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  “where  the  defect  is 
not  too  great,  provides  training  through  home  teaching  in  an  effort 
to  develop  the  individual  as  much  as  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
Idiots  must  be  sent  to  an  institution  for  mental  defectives.”  For 
children  who  are  seriously  mentally  defective  but  not  idiots  an 
effort  is  being  made  “to  provide  a special  residential  training  school 
designed  to  furnish  education  and  technical  training  for  the  men- 

*Written  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection, 
as  a part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Visually  Handicapped — a sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped. 
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tally  handicapped,  but  provided  with  special  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  arising  from  blindness.” 

Fortunately  the  number  of  blind  feeble-minded  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  feeble-minded  who  see.  Their  need  of  custodial 
care  is,  however,  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  number.  If  the  seeing 
feeble-minded  child  needs  custodial  care,  how  much  greater  the  need 
of  the  blind  feeble-minded  child!  If  the  seeing  feeble-minded 
woman  of  child-bearing  age  needs  the  protecting  care  of  an  insti- 
tution home,  how  much  greater  is  the  need  of  such  care  in  the  case 
of  the  blind  feeble-minded  woman! 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind  do  not  intend  to 
receive  the  feeble-minded  but  for  various  reasons  such  children  gain 
admission  temporarily ; and  as  the  chasm  is  a narrow  one  between 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  extremely  backward  child  whose  train- 
ing has  been  wholly  neglected  by  parents  who  are  ignorant  or  who 
are  helpless  before  the  stupendous  problem  which  confronts  them, 
these  pupils  are  sometimes  retained  in  the  schools  for  a short  time 
to  discover  to  what  extent  they  will  respond  to  training. 

As  the  primary  defect  is  feeble-mindedness  not  blindness,  edu- 
cators of  the  blind,  as  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  has  well  said  ‘‘think  of  these  doubly  afflicted  children 
not  as  the  feeble-minded  blind  but  as  the  blind  feeble-minded.” 
Feeble-mindedness  being  the  fundamental  defect,  it  is  obvious  that 
blind  children  who  are  unquestionably  feeble-minded,  that  is  the 
imbeciles  and  idiots,  should  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  if  such 
be  suitable;  otherwise,  in  a custodial  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded who  see. 

Training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  almost  universally  admit 
that  the  blind  feeble-minded  belong  in  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, but  all  hesitate  to  accept  the  responsibility  involved  in  pro- 
viding adequate  care  for  these  doubly  handicapped  children. 

Two  points  of  view  relative  to  the  care  of  these  children  in 
training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  are  held  by  educators  of  the 
blind  and  students  of  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  blind 
feeble-minded  should  be  classified 

Either  according  to  the  usual  standards  and  assigned  to 
groups  to  which  they  belong  and  would  be  assigned 
could  they  see.  For  each  group  of  eight  or  ten  such  chil- 
dren there  should  be  employed  a special  teacher.  This 
teacher  should  be  an  experienced  teacher  of  blind  chil- 
dren who  will  inevitably  have  touched  the  fringe  at  least 
of  the  problems  of  feeble-mindedness.  Working  in  a 
residential  position  in  a training  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded she  would  rapidly  accumulate  and  absorb  more 
exact  information  concerning  the  problems  that  spe- 
cifically concern  the  feeble-minded.  With  this  equipment 
she  could  aid  the  teachers  in  the  feeble-minded  institu- 
tion in  assigning  each  blind  feeble-minded  child  to  his 
appropriate  group  for  training  in  simple  elementary 
subjects  such  as  arithmetic,  history,  elementary  English 
and  the  memorizing  of  simple  poetry;  weaving  and 
chair  caning;  and  could  also  give  individual  assistance 
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to  each  child  in  accordance  with  his  need.  In  such  other 
elementary  subjects  as  require  specialized  instruction 
on  account  of  blindness — reading  and  writing  braille, 
and  in  some  cases  elementary  typewriting — she  would 
supply  the  necessary  individual  instruction. 

After  studying  this  problem  for  forty  or  fifty  years 
Pennsylvania  has  recently  decided  to  initiate  such  an 
experiment  in  one,  possibly  in  two,  of  its  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded. 

Or,  these  blind  feeble-minded  children  should  be  provided 
for  in  a special  cottage  with  an  adequate  staff  to  pro- 
vide both  the  custodial  care  necessary  and  such  diversi- 
fied elementary  instruction  as  each  child  can  assimilate. 

As  the  number  of  these  children  is  relatively  small  and  as  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  still  very  problematical,  it  seems  wise  to 
initiate  in  a progressive  school  for  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded 
an  experiment  by  which  the  blind  feeble-minded  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  seeing  feeble-minded  in  accordance  with  each  child’s 
mentality. 

“A  wealth  of  data  has  confirmed  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  line  separating  the  normal  from  the  feeble-minded.  The 
overlapping  of  the  two  categories  or  the  so-called  borderline  area, 
form  an  intricate  diagnostic  problem  for  the  clinical  psychologist.”* 

Endorsing  this  statement  in  its  entirety,  it  is  suggested  that 
for  the  group  usually  diagnosed  as  morons  and  any  others  who  may 
belong  to  “the  so-called  borderline  area,”  there  should  be  provided 
in  each  residential  school  for  the  blind  and  in  conjunction  with  each 
day  school  for  the  blind  where  feasible  an  Observation  Cottage. 
Under  a teacher,  trained  and  experienced  in  work  for  the 
blind,  it  can  be  determined  gradually  whether  these  children 
belong  in  the  group  of  blind  feeble-minded  whose  primary  need  is 
suitable  elementary  training  and  custodial  care,  or  whether  they 
can  be  advanced  educationally  in  some  subjects  by  individual  in- 
struction and  in  other  subjects  by  class  instruction  in  the  school 
for  the  blind. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
training  of  a small  pupil-teacher  group  some  of  whom,  possessing 
the  essential  qualifications,  may  look  forward  to  aiding  in  the  fur- 
ther training  and  development  of  some  of  these  children  in  their 
own  homes  under  parental  care  and  supervision.  Thus  we  would 
meet  the  needs  of  two  groups ; that  of  trained,  capable,  blind  young 
women  for  continuous  remunerative  employment,  and  that  of  blind 
feeble-minded  children. 

As  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  custodial  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  feeble-minded  are  now  generally  recognized  in  the  United 
States  as  an  obligation  of  the  state  and  as  facilities  for  both  groups, 
more  or  less  adequate,  are  provided  in  most  states,  all  that  is  lack- 
ing to  secure  the  initiation  in  each  state  of  the  program  here  advo- 
cated is  a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problem  by  the  execu- 

*Tlie  Mental  Growth  of  Borderline  Feeble-Minded.  Elizabeth  J.  Jewell, 
Clinical  Assistant,  The  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 
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tives  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  of  the  training  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  a determination  to  substitute  action  for  words. 

Encouraging  progress  has  already  been  made  in  a few  sections 
of  the  country.  It  remains  for  us  to  persuade  both  local  and  state 
authorities  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  suitable  provision  for  this 
small  but  very  needy  group. 

THE  PARTIALLY-SEEING  FEEBLE-MINDED 

Among  children  not  blind,  but  with  serious  visual  handi- 
caps— those  who  should  be  taught  in  accordance  with  methods  now 
generally  used  in  sight-saving  classes — there  is  a substantial  num- 
ber who  are  feeble-minded.  For  these  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  provide  adequate  training  and  care  in  their  own  homes, 
if  suitable.  In  cases  where  such  care  is  not  possible  they  should 
be  cared  for  in  training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong  on  the  basis  of  their  men- 
tality. Unquestionably  these  children  should  be  absorbed  into  the 
several  groups  of  the  feeble-minded  who  see. 

In  populous  centers  classes  for  these  children  with  defective 
vision  should  be  organized  in  which  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
methods  used  are  those  applicable  to  the  feeble-minded  child  with 
vision.  For  such,  training  that  each  can  absorb  should  be  provided 
in  classes  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  blind  is  approaching  the 
centenary  of  its  organization  in  the  United  States.  Unquestionably 
this  problem  of  the  adequate  training  and  proper  disposition  of  the 
feeble-minded  blind  has  existed  from  the  very  inception  of  this 
specialized  educational  movement.  For  the  last  half  century,  at 
least,  this  vexatious  problem  has  been  bandied  about,  various  solu- 
tions have  been  suggested  but  no  definite  program  has  been  formu- 
lated : no  routine  procedure  has  been  established. 

Such  experiments  as  are  here  advocated  should  be  initiated 
without  further  delay  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  initiative 
in  the  movement  must  come  from  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
blind.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  squarely  upon  each 
executive  of  a residential  or  day  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  to  formulate  and  advocate  a workable  program  for  his  par- 
ticular State. 


THE  STORY  OF  VOLUNTEER  READING  AT  OVERBROOK 
Viola  S.  Chambkhs,  Supervisor  of  Volunteer  Reading 

Until  about  twelve  years  ago  all  the  reading  needed  at  Over- 
brook by  students  living  at  the  school  and  attending  various  institu- 
tions of  advanced  learning  in  Philadelphia  was  supplied  by  the 
ceachers.  Each  teacher  gave  to  this  work  a maximum  of  two  hours 
a week  in  addition  to  her  regular  schedule.  As  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  advanced  work  at  that  time  was  small  this  arrange- 
ment provided  all  the  reading  required  but,  as  the  number  in- 
creased, the  demand  for  reading  became  so  great  that  the  teachers 
could  not  meet  it. 
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This  was  the  situation  in  1917.  During  that  year  various 
organizations  of  women  in  Philadelphia  were  preparing  themselves 
to  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  salvaging  the  derelicts  of  the  World 
War.  Among  these  organizations  was  one  composed  of  about  sixty 
women  who  appealed  to  Dr.  Burritt  to  provide  them  opportunities 
for  preparing  to  aid  in  rehabilitating  the  men  blinded  in  the  war, 
and  to  direct  their  work  in  channels  for  accomplishing  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  blind,  they  came  to  Overbrook  to  study  braille  and  to 
become  conversant  with  the  methods  of  training  blind  people  for 
earning  an  independent  livelihood.  The  Chairman  of  the  group  was 
Mrs.  Austin  M.  Purves,  cf  Chestnut  Hill. 

So  interested  did  these  women  become  in  the  problem  of  train- 
ing blind  people  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  given  at  Overbrook  they  asked  that  the  course  be 
repeated  and  extended  the  following  year. 

At  the  completion  of  this  second  course,  the  armistice  having 
been  signed  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Purves  expressed  regret  that  all  the 
altruistic  impulses  which  had  been  aroused  should  be  allowed  to 
dissipate,  and  that  thus  there  should  be  lost  to  a needy  and  worthy 
cause  services  fraught  with  such  potentialities  of  helpfulness. 

Our  need  of  reading  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Purves.  She  imme- 
diately talked  the  problem  over  with  Miss  Jeannette  Palache,  a 
student  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  who  brought  it  promptly  to  the 
attention  of  her  fellow-students,  with  the  result  that  a committee 
was  organized  at  Bryn  Mawr  which  arranged  for  readers  who 
volunteered  to  come  to  our  school  for  this  form  of  social  service. 
Thus  began  volunteer  reading  at  Overbrook. 

About  the  same  time  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind 
of  the  local  section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  seek- 
ing means  of  helping  the  blind,  visited  the  several  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  the  city.  When  they  came  to  Overbrook  in  the  fall  of 
1918,  in  answer  to  their  query  as  to  some  way  in  which  they  could 
be  of  service,  Dr.  Burritt  suggested  our  reading  problem.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Arnold,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  immediately  organized 
a group  of  women  to  help  with  this  work. 

Some  time  during  the  summer  vacation  season  of  1917  a mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia  met  one  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Detroit  at  a Maine  summer  resort.  They  discussed  the 
work  of  their  respective  organizations.  The  Detroit  member  told 
of  their  work  among  the  blind.  When  the  Philadelphia  member 
returned  home  she  sought  to  interest  her  organization  along  similar 
lines.  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Detroit  League 
for  the  Handicapped,  came  on  to  address  the  Philadelphia  group 
on  this  subject.  About  this  time  America  had  entered  the  war. 
The  League  sought  Dr.  Burritt’s  counsel  that  they  might  direct 
their  energies  into  the  most  helpful  channels.  After  the  pressing 
need  of  the  war  work  was  over  they  inquired  how  they  might  best 
continue  their  work  for  the  blind.  The  need  for  reading  was  pre- 
sented to  them  and  an  encouraging  number  responded. 

This  interest  has  continued  and  the  work  is  so  organized  that 
now  twice  every  year  the  new  groups  of  applicants  for  membership 
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Preparing  A ssignments  with  the  Aid  of  Volunteer  Readers 


in  the  League  come  to  the  school  in  a body  with  officers  of  the 
League  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  visits  to  several  local 
institutions,  including  those  for  the  blind,  to  enable  them  to  select 
the  type  of  service  they  choose  to  render.  We  endeavor  to  show 
them  every  phase  of  the  school’s  activities.  In  a short  talk  Dr. 
Burritt  presents  an  outline  of  work  for  the  blind.  This  visit  is  one 
of  seven  similar  visits  to  various  institutions  in  the  city.  Among 
those  regularly  visited  and  rendered  this  reading  service  are  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  where  the  amount 
of  reading  exceeds  that  done  at  our  school,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  Thus  three  of  the  seven  institutions 
visited  are  concerned  with  some  phase  of  service  for  blind  people; 
the  other  four  serve  those  otherwise  handicapped.  After  these 
visits  have  all  been  made  and  before  the  candidates  are  admitted 
to  the  Junior  League,  they  are  examined  as  to  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  about  the  institutions  visited.  If  accepted  in  the  Junior 
League  they  are  required  to  give  several  hours  every  week  to  help- 
ing others.  Quite  a few  select  reading  to  our  students  as  the  service 
most  interesting  to  them,  and  they  are  always  eager  to  begin  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  our  hospital  building  was  opened  as  a cot- 
tage for  a small  group  of  older  boys.  This  supplied  opportunities 
for  an  additional  number  who  wished  to  prepare  themselves  for 
work  which  necessitates  training  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  After 
several  years’  efforts  Dr.  Burritt  had  succeeded  in  having  a Scholar- 
ship Aid  Fund  established  by  the  state.  The  service  rendered  by 
the  volunteer  readers  reduces  the  cost  of  reading  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a larger  amount  to  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  books.  Thus  a larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  aided 
in  continuing  and  extending  their  education. 

In  addition  to  this  generous  amount  of  volunteer  work  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  provide  a minimum  amount  of  reading  by 
those  whose  services  we  could  command  at  will.  The  work  some 
of  our  boys  have  taken  has  been  quite  technical  and  has  required 
as  readers  persons  trained  along  the  same  lines,  so  that  the  boys 
could  get  the  greatest  good  from  the  reading.  To  meet  this  need 
two  or  three  seeing  students  have  been  employed  each  year  since 
September,  1921,  who  receive  their  board,  room  and  laundry  in 
return  for  a stipulated  number  of  hours’  reading  per  week. 

Early  in  the  school  year  1926-27,  at  a meeting  of  the  pastors 
of  the  several  churches  in  Overbrook  with  our  staff  at  the  school, 
the  subject  of  the  need  of  reading  was  again  presented,  this  time 
to  representatives  of  these  church  groups.  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church  sent  a number  of  ladies  to  read.  The  Overbrook  Presby- 
terian Church  has  likewise  been  very  generous  in  offering  assist- 
ance. The  assistant  pastor,  Rev.  Harris,  has  opened  a new  field  to 
which  we  may  turn — Haverford  College — with  the  result  that  sev- 
eral young  men  from  that  college  have  volunteered  to  give  some 
time  each  week  to  this  work. 

In  1926  Mr.  Joseph  Gallagher,  a member  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Church  in  Overbrook — the  Roman  Catholic  church  nearest 
us — became  interested  in  this  problem  of  meeting  the  reading  re- 
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quirements  of  our  students.  Through  his  efforts  several  young  men 
from  Villa  Nova  College,  six  miles  distant,  joined  our  vounteer  read- 
ing group. 

A little  later  some  very  valuable  assistance  was  added  by  the 
teachers  from  Miss  Sayward’s  School — a nearby  private  school  for 
girls.  To  their  question,  “What  can  we  do  to  help  these  girls  and 
boys?”  our  answer  was  the  story  of  this  volunteer  reading. 

From  wholly  unexpected  sources  come  offers  of  assistance. 
Some  time  ago  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  gave  a concert  in  a church  in 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  suburbs.  The  young  girls  of  the  church  were 
delighted  with  it.  Their  enthusiastic  admiration  for  these  handi- 
capped girls  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  church  leaders  as  a 
fertile  field  into  which  to  direct  these  young  people  that  they  might 
attain  the  happiness  that  comes  from  giving  service  to  others.  Ask- 
ing how  these  girls  might  help  our  girls  they  learned  of  our  need 
for  readers.  Shortly  after  a group  of  these  young  women  came  to 
enlist  as  readers. 

In  response  to  an  invitation,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  well-known 
women’s  clubs,  the  Philomusian,  recently  visited  the  school,  became 
interested  in  this  phase  of  our  work,  and  several  of  their  members 
are  now  coming  every  week  to  read. 

A little  later  came  a young  woman  from  the  alumnae  of  The 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart — a nearby  day  school  for  girls,  to  offer 
the  services  of  some  of  their  group.  Their  alumnae  organization 
had  become  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  through  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Several  of  their  members  had  joined  the  Red  Cross 
classes  for  transcribing  books  into  braille ; others,  the  book-binding 
class.  A member  living  near  our  school  suggested  this  volunteer 
reading  service  and  a number  volunteered  to  read  once  or  twice 
every  week. 

Nor  is  this  volunteer  service  all  rendered  by  organized  groups 
— we  have  a number  of  individual  volunteer  readers.  These  indi- 
viduals have  become  interested  through  visiting  our  school  or  meet- 
ing some  of  our  girls  and  boys  and  thus  learning  of  our  needs. 
After  Philadelphia’s  first  Week  for  the  Blind  we  had  a call  from  a 
young  downtown  business  woman.  Busy  as  she  was  all  day  long 
she  generously  offered  to  give  at  least  one  evening  a week  to  read- 
ing. The  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  a populous  and 
wealthy  township  contiguous  to  Philadelphia,  has  been  for  several 
years  a faithful  reader  to  one  of  our  boys  attending  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Formerly  a successful  teacher,  she  has  served 
rather  as  a capable  coach  than  as  a mere  reader.  So  interested  has 
she  become  that  she  learned  the  braille  in  order  to  render  him 
a larger  service. 

Another  woman,  head  of  her  own  private  school  for  teaching 
French,  rendered  such  valuable  aid  to  some  of  the  pupils  studying 
French  that  she  was  sorely  missed  for  some  time  after  she  had 
moved  so  far  out  in  the  suburbs  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
continue  her  helpful  and  exceptional  service,  for  which  the  number 
of  competent  readers  is  extremely  limited. 

Our  high  school  and  college  students  report  wonderful  co- 
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operation  on  the  part  of  their  fellow  students  and  practically  every 
vacant  period  finds  some  classmate  offering  to  help  them. 

Three  years  ago  we  decided  to  seek,  among  our  generous 
friends,  volunteers  to  read  to  our  teachers  who  do  not  see.  Such  a 
ready  response ! At  least  eight  of  these  teachers  were  soon  receiv- 
ing regular  volunteer  reading — each  from  two  to  four  hours  a week. 

The  supply  of  volunteer  reading  has  always  equaled  the  de- 
mand. When  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  we  endeavor  to  interest 
some  of  these  volunteers  in  writing  braille,  for  there  are  always 
some  subjects  that  should  be  available  in  embossed  form  to  enable 
our  blind  students  to  hold  their  own  among  their  seeing  classmates. 

This  year  (1929-30)  twelve  pupils — ten  boys  and  two  girls — 
and  five  teachers  are  being  assisted  through  this  volunteer  service. 
The  amount  of  reading  differs  each  year  from  two  causes:  the 
number  of  pupils  taking  work  elsewhere  than  at  Overbrook  and 
the  type  of  work  they  are  taking.  During  the  last  six  years  the 
amount  of  reading  supplied  for  our  people  has  ranged  between 
4,000  and  5,600  hours  per  school  year.  At  present  (January,  1930), 
we  have  to  supply  about  120  hours  of  reading  every  week.  About 
one-fourth  of  this  reading  is  done  by  our  employed  readers;  the 
remainder  is  supplied  by  volunteers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  all 
our  needs  can  be  met  by  volunteer  readers,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  is  the  wisest  course.  Faithful  as  the  majority  of  our  readers 
are  to  the  obligations  they  have  voluntarily  assumed  there  are 
always  matters  over  which  they  have  no  control  that  cause  them 
to  be  away  occasionally. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  the  type  of  readers  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  to  live  here  at  the  school.  Not  only  have  they 
rendered  an  acceptable  reading  service  but  they  have  fitted  into  our 
school  life  and  have  been  most  helpful  in  the  social  and  athletic 
activities. 

Several  of  our  women  resident  readers  in  the  past  few  years 
have  become  affiliated  subsequently  with  some  other  branch  of  our 
school  activities.  I came  to  the  school  originally  to  serve  as  a resi- 
dent reader  but  I have  since  assumed  the  duties  of  housemother  of 
our  Graduate  Cottage  boys  in  addition  to  my  work  as  a reader.  Miss 
Warner,  former  head  of  our  Manual  Arts  Department,  came  to 
Overbrook  first  as  a resident  reader  while  she  was  attending  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Therapy.  After  she  completed 
her  course  she  became  a member  of  our  teaching  staff,  much  loved, 
admired,  and  appreciated  until  her  death.  Mrs.  Sargent,  a teacher 
by  profession  before  her  marriage,  came  to  the  school  as  a reader. 
Later  she  was  marshalled  into  the  ranks  as  a grade  teacher  in  the 
girls’  department.  Last  year  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  a dental  hygiene 
student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  acted  as  reader  and 
guide  to  one  of  our  girls  attending  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  year  Miss  Ursula  Sanders,  a third  year  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School,  is  living  here  as  reader. 

Two  of  our  former  men  readers  are  now  practicing  law,  Mr. 
Johnston  in  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Mr.  Corrigan,  here  in  Philadelphia. 
Three  are  Doctors  of  Osteopathy  in  active  practice — Dr.  Cullum  in 
England,  Dr.  James  in  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Cook  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
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Soyster,  our  reader  last  year,  is  completing  his  course  in  Mechan- 
ical Dentistry  in  the  city.  Mr.  Lynne,  formerly  our  boys’  physical 
instructor,  finding  his  work  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  work  here  as  physical  instructor  too  heavy 
a burden,  resigned  his  position  as  physical  instructor  but  returned 
to  the  school  as  a resident  reader.  Mr.  Lynne  is  especially  helpful  to 
a young  man  who  is  a student  in  physiotherapy  at  the  Graduate 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  these  volunteer  readers  have  given  much  more  to  our  stu- 
dents than  this  helpful  reading  service.  The  many  types  of  people 
coming  to  the  school  bringing  in  such  a variety  of  interests  are  very 
helpful  to  our  pupils.  Our  afternoon  readers  are  chiefly  from  two 
sources,  the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women.  The  first  group  is  composed  largely  of  young 
women  from  homes  with  adequate  means  who  elect  to  give  a liberal 
portion  of  their  leisure  time  to  some  form  of  helpful  service  to 
others.  The  second  group  is  comprised  chiefly  of  married  women 
with  leisure  and  interest  in  doing  many  worth  while  things.  In 
the  evening  our  reading  is  done  largely  by  students  and  young  busi- 
ness women.  Bryn  Mawr  College  is  an  unfailing  source  of  supply. 

All  of  the  women  coming  to  the  school  acquire  a keen  interest 
in  the  pupils,  many  times  following  them  after  they  have  left  school 
and  giving  further  assistance.  And  occasionally  this  interest  de- 
velops into  something  deeper  and  more  lasting;  for  within  the  last 
four  years  two  of  our  boys  have  married  girls  who  had  volunteered 
to  read  to  them. 

Frequently  we  are  asked,  “How  do  you  retain  the  interest  of 
so  many  people  in  a service  voluntarily  given?”  There  are  a 
number  of  things  that  contribute  to  it,  but  the  principal  reason 
is  the  enthusiastic  eagerness  of  the  pupils  themselves.  What  these 
readers  do  for  our  students  even  after  they  have  graduated  and  are 
working  leaves  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  main  stimulus. 

However,  even  the  students’  attitude  must  be  carefully 
watched.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  life  in  an  institution 
is  the  fact  that  the  children  have  so  much  done  for  them  that  they 
have  a tendency  to  accept  favors  as  their  due.  We  have  little  of 
that  now  among  these  advanced  students ; each  year  shows  an  added 
sense  of  responsibility  on  their  part.  They  are  fully  awake  to  the 
obligations  involved. 

We  must  be  ever  alert  to  have  our  schedules  work  smoothly. 
If  something  prevents  the  student  from  meeting  the  assigned  read- 
ing, the  reader  must  be  notified  as  early  as  possible.  We  try  to 
meet  the  readers  as  often  as  possible  when  they  come  to  the  school, 
and  express  our  appreciation.  We  endeavor  to  interest  them  in  the 
different  activities  of  our  school  life,  inviting  them  to  special  events. 

The  problems  presented  by  this  type  of  reading  are  many.  To 
arrange  a time  and  place  for  the  reader  and  the  student  to  meet 
requires  careful  planning  and  constant  supervision.  To  find  places 
for  six  readers  to  read  simultaneously  to  six  individuals  in  a school 
that  is  busy  with  its  own  routine  and  is  using  all  available 
class  rooms  during  the  larger  part  of  each  school  day  is  a problem 
we  have  to  solve  daily.  The  major  portion  of  this  reading  is  done 
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here  at  the  school,  but  we  have  readers  who  go  to  the  schools  the 
students  are  attending  in  order  to  use  to  advantage  any  spare  time 
the  students  may  have  between  classes. 

At  present  we  have  one  hundred  and  thirty  volunteer  readers 
on  our  list!  Between  fifty  and  sixty  of  these  read  every  week.  It 
is  this  large  reserve  that  makes  this  method  of  supplying  work  that 
must  be  done  daily  so  dependable.  What  our  pupils  gain  by  their 
daily  contacts  with  people  of  diversified  interests  is  immeasurable. 
The  pupils  themselves  have  a great  opportunity  to  sell  the  idea  of 
the  ability  of  blind  people  to  accomplish  many  things  despite  their 
handicap. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
Fourteenth  Year,  1929-30 
Sami  hi.  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director 

In  1925  the  hope  was  expressed  that  ultimately  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychological  Research  at  Overbrook  might  develop  into  a 
clearing  house  of  useful  information  on  the  education  of  the  blind, 
gathering  data  from  various  sources  and  holding  it  in  readiness  for 
use  of  teachers  and  placement  agencies.  With  the  growth  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  at  the  Perkins  Institution  the  situa- 
tion has  been  fundamentally  changed,  and  while  the  department  at 
Overbrook  will  always  seek  to  serve  the  Overbrook  teachers  in  every 
possible  way,  the  American  Foundation  has  become  the  clearing 
house  and  Perkins  has  become  the  experimental  center. 

This  change  made  it  possible  to  allow  Miss  Sargent  to  give 
half  her  time  to  the  important  work  connected  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
has  led  the  Director  more  and  more  into  work  of  an  advisory  char- 
acter. Miss  Sargent  has  continued  the  regular  routine  testing  of 
new  pupils  and  the  retesting  of  old  pupils  and  has  developed,  in 
connection  with  Perkins,  an  adaptation  of  a well-known  group 
intelligence  test  for  use  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  Director  has  at  last  finished  his  revision  of  the  Binet  Tests 
from  data  obtained  from  the  examination  of  over  2,300  blind  chil- 
dren, and  the  printed  copies  of  this  revision  will  be  distributed  this 
summer.  But  his  major  activities  have  been 

a.  Correspondence  and  conferences  with  Miss  Maxfield  of 
the  American  Foundation  in  the  preparation  of  original 
articles  and  criticism  of  contributed  articles  for  The 
Teachers'  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children ; 

b.  Conferences  with  Dr.  Merry  of  the  Department  of  Spe- 
cial Studies  at  Perkins,  and 

c.  Giving  a course  in  “How  to  Study”  to  the  teachers  at 
Perkins  with  the  hope  that,  if  it  proves  successful,  a 
similar  course  might  later  be  given  at  Overbrook  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Director  is  also  acting  as  a member  of  the  Sub-committee 
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on  Special  Classes  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection. 

Co-operation  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  department. 
Aside  from  letters  from  the  three  major  centers  of  attention  (Over- 
brook, Perkins  and  the  American  Foundation)  numerous  unex- 
pected requests  for  help  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and, 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  cannot  be  better 
handled  by  someone  else,  the  Director  takes  care  of  them.  For 
example,  he  has  had  several  manuscripts  on  various  phases  of  blind- 
ness by  blind  authors,  a report  of  experiments  with  the  Seashore 
Music  Tests  with  the  blind,  and  various  requests  for  assistance  in 
testing. 

A catalog  of  details  would'  not  be  interesting  but  the  fat 
manilla  folder  of  correspondence  for  the  year  bears  mute  testimony 
to  the  growing  interest  in  questions  related  to  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  the  blind  which  we  are  anxious  to  foster  in  every  help- 
ful way. 

The  following  are  the  publications  of  the  year ; all  appearing 
in  The  Teachers’  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children: 

Why  Measure?  An  appeal  for  more  testing — May,  1928. 

Dreams  and  Day  Dreams.  A chapel  talk — September,  1929. 

The  New  Revision  of  the  Binet  Intelligence  Tests  for  the  Blind 
— November,  1929. 

Workers,  Jerkers  and  Shirkers — March,  1930. 

In  April,  1930,  Terman’s  condensed  guide  adapted  for  use  with 
the  blind  was  published  by  the  Perkins  Institution. 


OUR  HOME  ECONOMICS  APARTMENT 
Elizabeth  Roberts,  B.S. 

Through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Burritt  and  the  generosity  of  the 
Board,  an  attractive  and  completely  equipped  apartment  has  been 
made  available  for  the  training  of  our  girls  in  home  economics. 
With  this  as  a background  the  girls  are  being  given  a very  prac- 
tical course  in  home-making  which  will  prepare  them  to  become 
useful  members  of  their  family  groups. 

Already  most  satisfying  reports  have  been  made,  by  many  of 
the  girls,  of  the  work  they  have  been  permitted  to  do  at  home  by 
mothers  who,  up  to  this  time,  have  felt  they  could  do  nothing. 

There  are  several  angles  to  the  work : one  is  the  study  of  foods ; 
another  is  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  apartment;  still  another  is 
social. 

The  work  with  foods  has  centered  around  the  planning,  pre- 
paring and  serving  of  meals.  Last  year  we  started  with  breakfast. 
Each  class  period  some  dish  suitable  for  breakfast  was  prepared, 
and  finally  an  entire  breakfast  was  served  in  our  apartment  dining 
room.  One  girl  acted  as  host,  one  as  hostess,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  class  were  various  members  of  the  family  group,  while  I was 
guest  of  honor.  Before  the  serving  of  the  meal  there  were  many 
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lessons  on  table  setting,  table  service,  and  table  etiquette.  After 
the  breakfast  the  girls  prepared  dishes  suitable  for  luncheon.  This 
year  we  are  continuing  with  the  dinner. 

The  girls  are  doing  their  own  shopping — two  go  to  market  each 
day  on  which  they  cook,  to  buy  the  main  supplies.  A report  of  their 
purchases  is  made  by  them  to  the  class.  One  girl  acts  as  treasurer, 
keeping  a record  of  all  the  purchases  with  the  sales-slips.  She 
hands  in  a report  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Along  with  the 
food  preparation  we  have  theory  work,  studying  the  food  prin- 
ciples. 

In  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  home  the  girls  get  thorough 
practice  through  the  cleaning  of  the  various  rooms  in  the  apart- 
ment. Opportunities  are  given  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
different  tools  and  equipment  used  in  general  housework. 

In  order  that  the  apartment  may  have  something  of  the  home 
atmosphere  for  the  girls  we  have  evenings  “at  home,”  just  quiet 
evenings  of  games  and  simple  refreshments.  One  girl  acts  as 
hostess  for  the  evening  and  plans  the  entertainment.  The  refresh- 
ments are  prepared  by  the  class. 

The  outstanding  evening  of  last  year,  and  one  which  I remem- 
ber with  greatest  pleasure,  was  our  Christmas  party.  At  the  close 
the  girls  sang,  so  beautifully,  the  Christmas  carols.  They  have 
asked  to  have  the  party  repeated  this  year.  Evidently  it  is  a 
pleasant  memory  for  them,  too.  There  have  been  some  opportu- 
nities for  the  class  to  assist  at  afternoon  teas  where  guests  of  the 
school  were  being  entertained. 

It  is  my  sincerest  hope  that,  through  the  Home  Economics 
Course,  a new  field  of  usefulness  is  being  opened  up  for  our  girls. 
I believe  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  home  and  thus,  where  necessary,  relieve  a seeing 
member  of  the  family  for  employment  elsewhere. 

I also  hope  our  girls  are  getting  something  more  than  the  mate- 
rial side  of  home  making.  I trust  that  each  will  at  least  glimpse 
the  ideals  which  must  form  the  foundation  of  any  happy  family 
group. 


PLACEMENT  OF  THE  SUB-NORMAL  BLIND  CHILD* 

Mahy  D.  Summers 

Principal  Teacher,  l)ai/  School  for  Problem  Children 

Only  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has  special  educa- 
tion received  serious  attention.  By  the  term  special  class  is  usually 
meant  a class  for  mentally  sub-normal  educational  misfits  having 
specific  disabilities. 

Sub-normal  children  are  usually  divided  into  two  groups — the 
non-educable  or  custodial,  and  the  educable  or  those  capable  of  a 
limited  amount  of  academic,  industrial  and  occupational  training. 
It  is  the  latter  group  which  are  naturally  given  special  attention. 
By  removing  these  children  from  the  regular  classes,  we  have  re- 

*Read  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Council  for  t lie 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  Philadelphia.  February  21.  1930. 
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lieved  them  of  the  burden  of  trying  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
other  children.  Also  we  have  relieved  the  teacher  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  teaching  successfully  two  classes  of  children  with  dis- 
tinctly different  needs  and  have  thus  made  possible  the  more  rapid 
advancement  of  the  normal  child. 

In  the  special  class  where  the  factors  of  time  and  competition 
are  eliminated  and  where  attention  can  be  paid  to  individual  needs, 
the  problem  child  has  opportunities  of  self-expression,  of  using  his 
small  amount  of  intelligence  and  of  developing  his  few  latent 
abilities. 

These  recognized  facts  relative  to  the  seeing  sub-normal  child 
are,  of  course,  equally  applicable  to  the  visually  handicapped  men- 
tal defective,  excepting  that  the  additional  handicap  of  loss  of  vision 
renders  his  training  an  infinitely  more  difficult  problem. 

The  proper  placement  of  these  children  so  as  best  to  realize  our 
objectives  is  one  of  the  foremost  subjects  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  educators  of  the  blind. 

What  are  some  of  our  objectives  in  the  training  of  this  class 
of  children?  Are  they  not,  first,  to  teach  them  how  to  behave  in 
order  that  they  may  succeed  to  their  best  ability  in  their  social 
environment,  and  second,  to  be  useful  in  their  community,  socially 
and  individually? 

How  best  may  these  aims  be  realized?  Evidently  the  systems 
so  carefully  wrought  out  and  proved  by  experienced  educators  for 
seeing  sub-normal  children  must  with  certain  minor  differences 
apply  to  those  who  lack  vision.  Even  those  classed  as  “uneducable” 
have  been  taught  much  when  time  and  attention  have  been  given 
them.  Every  little  bit  of  instruction  increases  their  happiness  and 
decreases  the  distressing  features  incidental  to  their  care.  As  hu- 
man beings,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  happiness  that  can  be  given 
them,  through  good  living  conditions,  individual  training  and 
various  forms  of  entertainment. 

For  the  sub-normal  child,  the  small  cottage  system  is  excellent. 

Here  the  children  can  be  separated  according  to  their  physical 
and  mental  age.  Each  cottage,  being  a separate,  complete  unit, 
offers  most  valuable  training  in  domestic  work.  A central  admini- 
stration and  school  building  is  needed  for  academic  and  occupa- 
tional work  and,  above  all,  grounds  sufficiently  large  for  free  play, 
games,  gardening,  the  housing  and  care  of  pets,  and  so  forth. 

The  nursery  schools  lately  established  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  which  have  proved  so  successful  for  normal  children 
of  pre-school  age,  show  without  doubt  the  value  of  early  training. 

The  sub-normal  blind  child,  starting  with  not  one  but  two 
serious  handicaps,  should  certainly  be  spared  any  additional  disad- 
vantage resulting  from  lack  of  parental  education.  If  the  child  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  home  until  he  is  six  or  eight  years  of  age 
conditions  arise  that  can  be  corrected  only  by  enormous  effort  in 
later  life. 

The  mental  and  emotional  health  of  a child  must  be  considered 
from  its  earliest  years.  It  is  then  that  habits  are  formed  which 
result  in  helpful  or  harmful  influences  on  his  future  life,  causing 
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him  to  be  a failure  or  a success  in  so  adjusting  himself  as  to  meet 
his  particular  needs. 

It  is  at  this  age  that  physical  defects  may  best  be  corrected, 
behavior  difficulties  eliminated,  and  proper  feeding  and  sleeping 
periods  established. 

These  children  should  not  only  enter  school  at  an  early  age 
but  they  should  remain  until  they  are  mature. 

In  the  process  of  developing  the  objectives  in  the  training  of  the 
visually  handicapped  sub-normal  child,  the  following  points  are 
important : 

1.  All  removable  physical  disabilities  should  be  attended 
to. 

2.  Development  of  moral  and  ethical  consciousness  — the 
careful  training  of  character  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual. 

3.  Sufficient  outlet  for  self-expression. 

4.  Shielding  the  child  from  a sense  of  failure. 

5.  The  happiness  that  comes  from  success  in  accomplish- 
ing even  one  thing. 

6.  Problems  within  his  ability  to  be  solved. 

7.  Recreation  and  entertainment  which  he  can  enjoy. 

These  are  important  factors  in  physical  development  and  are 
essential  in  creating  the  happy  atmosphere  which  is  the  birthright 
of  every  child. 

The  apparent  excessive  cost  and  apparent  hopelessness  of 
teaching  sub-normal  children  are  the  two  great  bugbears  to  accom- 
plishment which  oppress  the  majority  of  people  who  consider  this 
sort  of  teaching.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  results  are  truly 
worth  the  cost ! 

The  Day  School  for  problem  children  who  are  blind  or  whose 
sight  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  be  trained  successfully  in  the 
public  schools,  was  opened  November  15,  1927,  with  an  attendance 
of  four  pupils. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  altogether  twenty-seven  on  our 
roll  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  seventeen  years.  Ten  of  these  were 
transferred  from  Orthogenic  Backward  classes  in  the  public 
schools;  five  were  former  Overbrook  pupils;  eight  entered  school 
for  the  first  time,  and  one  came  from  a parochial  school.  Of  those 
who  came  from  the  public  schools,  two  have  been  transferred  to 
Overbrook,  one  to  St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lansdale, 
and  four  were  discharged  as  incapable  of  further  training. 

Among  the  latter  was  a girl  whose  father  and  mother  both 
worked  during  the  day  and  who  was  of  an  age  and  type  to  need 
protection.  We  finally  succeeded,  after  presenting  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  in  having  her  admitted  to  the  State  School  for  Mental 
Defectives  at  Pinehurst,  although  there  was  a long  waiting  list. 

Of  the  five  who  were  Overbrook  pupils,  two  were  discharged 
and  are  now  in  a hospital  for  mental  diseases  and  one  returned  to 
Overbrook  for  shop  work. 

Of  the  nine  who  started  school  with  us,  two,  whom  we  found 
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Lunch  Time  at  the  Day  School 


Cleaning  up  after  Lunch 


to  be  perfectly  normal  children,  were  transferred  to  Overbrook 
when  there  were  vacancies.  One  other  child  has  left  the  city. 

Our  present  enrolment  of  fourteen  varies  in  age  from  seven 
to  seventeen  with  mental  ability  as  varied  as  their  years — from  the 
extremely  backward  to  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
misfits  and  who  do  better  in  a small  school  where,  by  having  indi- 
vidual attention,  the  particular  peculiarity  of  each  may  be  recog- 
nized and  possibly  remedied. 

Our  curriculum  is  divided  into  academic  instruction,  rhythmic 
expression,  physical  exercise,  hand  work  and  domestic  science. 

While  we  aim  to  give  those,  who  are  capable  academic  instruc- 
tion to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  our  work  in  this  line  is  confined 
principally  to  reading  and  writing,  practical  problems  in  arithmetic, 
and  an  endeavor  to  give  the  children  some  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  general,  its  people,  occupations,  contacts,  etc.  In  doing  so,  we 
use  the  braille  system,  and  also  the  methods  and  materials  used  in 
sight  conservation  classes  for  those  having  some  vision,  although 
much  of  the  instruction  is  oral. 

With  us  the  academic  is  subsidiary  to  home  training  and  skill 
in  various  kinds  of  hand  work — always  keeping  in  mind  our  aim 
to  make  each  pupil,  as  far  as  possible,  helpful  in  his  own  home;  not 
only  an  unobjectionable  but  even  a useful  member  of  his  com- 
munity. 

To  further  these  ends  we  have,  in  addition  to  our  classrooms, 
a complete  household  unit  consisting  of  a kitchen,  dining-room  and 
bedroom.  Here  the  pupils  are  taught  under  supervision  to  cook  a 
simple  luncheon  dish  and  occasionally  a real  dinner,  the  setting  of 
a table,  washing  and  wiping  dishes,  bed-making  and  window 
cleaning. 

Situated  as  we  are  where  we  are  deprived  of  the  child’s  natural 
playground,  the  out  of  doors,  we  endeavor  to  make  up  for  it  as  far 
as  possible  by  exercises  and  games  in  a large  room  equipped  for 
that  purpose  which,  though  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  needs,  is 
the  best  substitute  we  can  have  in  our  present  situation. 

Last  term  we  added  a store  to  our  equipment.  Here  are  kept 
the  lunch  supplies,  and  the  children  derive  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  profit  by  buying  the  different  commodities  used  in  preparing 
the  lunches,  going  to  market  for  mother,  reckoning  the  cost,  paying 
in  paper  money  and  getting  the  right  change.  Our  monthly  dinner 
is  anticipated  with  pleasure,  and  the  menu  is  seriously  discussed 
days  beforehand.  On  the  day  appointed,  two  boys — one  blind  and 
one  with  partial  vision — go  to  a nearby  store  and  buy  the  neces- 
sary articles.  Prices  are  carefully  noted,  the  entire  cost  calculated, 
including  what  we  donate  from  our  store,  and  the  cost  per  capita 
estimated. 

All  children  love  to  act  and  our  pupils  are  not  exceptions — 
the  naturally  timid,  as  well  as  the  one  who  likes  to  be  in  the  lime- 
light, equally  enjoy  the  privilege  of  acting  as  host,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  effort  made  to  live  up  to  the  occasion. 
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When  we  first  started  these  dinners  and  the  statement  was 
made  that  each  child  should  bring  ten  cents,  a small  boy  remarked 
nonchalantly,  “I  think  I could  snitch  a dime!”  On  being  remon- 
strated with,  he  said,  “Oh,  it’s  all  right  as  long  as  the  cop  don’t  see 
you!”  One  item  on  our  pupils’  report  reads  Character  Training, 
but  with  this  particular  pupil  we  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
headway. 

A peculiarity  about  our  school  is  that  its  make-up  has  been 
almost  exclusively  of  boys.  This  term  there  were  no  girls  but  lately 
a small  colored  girl  came  to  us,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how 
the  boys  vie  with  each  other  for  the  favor  of  showing  her  around 
or  getting  her  a chair.  They  often  quarrel  among  themselves,  but 
never  with  Evelyn. 

Our  rhythmic  orchestra  is  helpful  for  teaching  concentration 
and  team  work,  and  is  a valuable  and  enjoyable  mode  of  self- 
expression.  Two  entertainments  were  given  last  term — one  at 
Overbrook  and  one  at  the  Columbus  Public  School. 

In  the  line  of  amusement,  we  celebrate  each  recurring  holiday 
and  take  excursions  to  various  places.  These  have  included  a day 
at  the  State  Farm  School,  another  at  the  zoo,  a boat  trip  to  Wil- 
mington, still  another  to  an  amusement  park,  a day  at  Overbrook 
and  best  of  all — the  circus.  All  of  these  were  enjoyed  to  the  utmost 
and  formed  valuable  material  for  class  work. 

During  a recent  visit  to  Vineland  Training  School,  we  were  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  immense  advantages  the  large  grounds 
offered  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  recreation,  free  play,  games,  gar- 
dening, and  the  housing  and  care  of  pets,  all  large  factors  in  pro- 
ducing the  general  air  of  good-will  and  happiness  which  prevails. 
We  came  away  with  a number  of  new  ideas  which  might  prove 
practical ; and  we  had  an  increased  determination  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged over  our  own  pupils  when  at  times  the  results  seem  so 
totally  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  work  and  the  expenditure  en- 
tailed, realizing  that  time  and  patience  are  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  training  of  these  children  committed  to  our  care. 


THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 
Lihoiuo  Dku  ino 

Field  Officer  mid  Manager  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
Speaking  generally,  the  adult  blind  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

I.  Men  and  women  of  intelligence,  culture  and  business 
experience  who  need  readjustment  by  suggestions,  en- 
couragement and  opportunities.  This  group  needs 
no  supervision  or  guidance.  They  have  initiative,  am- 
bition and  qualifications  to  follow  their  own  predilec- 
tion. 

II.  A second  group  is  made  up  of  those  who,  with  occa- 
sional supervision,  encouragement  and  direction,  will 
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make  good  at  work  secured  for  them  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  useful  endeavor. 

III.  A third  group,  employed  in  subsidized  shops,  will  al- 
ways be  an  expense  to  the  community ; such  shops  can 
never  be  considered  as  business  propositions. 

IV.  A fourth  group  is  composed  of  those  in  advanced 
years  and  others  in  poor  health.  Whatever  they  may 
do  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  occupational 
therapy.  Most  of  these  need  financial  assistance. 

The  radio  has  affected  piano  timing  tremendously  and  only  the 
best  instrument  will  survive ; the  cheap  piano  is  destined  to  go. 
Consequently,  every  tuner  must  be  an  efficient  mechanic  as  well  as 
a competent  tuner.  Tuning  alone  should  not  be  taught  to  one  who 
expects  to  be  a field  tuner.  Quality  should  be  considered  first  in  all 
cases.  All  organizations  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  blind  should,  therefore,  redouble  their  efforts  to  secure  the  tun- 
ing of  the  pianos  in  all  public  and  private  schools  as  well  as  clubs, 
churches  and  colleges. 

Newsstands  have  been  practical  and  lucrative  for  the  blind  in 
the  past  but,  because  of  general  depression  of  employment,  there 
are  so  many  seeing  persons  selling  papers  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  good  locations  for  the  blind.  The  “honesty”  stands 
also  take  the  trade  away  from  blind  newsvenders. 

Factory  placement  for  untrained  totally  blind  individuals  is 
daily  growing  more  difficult.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a great 
deal  of  former  manual  labor  is  now  done  by  machinery,  and  that 
which  the  blind  could  do  is  given  to  the  seeing. 

Systematic,  persistent  and  continuous  effort  should  be  made  to 
place  the  capable  and  well  trained  blind  in  lucrative  jobs. 

Homework  should  be  secured  for  those  who  are  trained  to  work 
in  their  own  homes.  Articles  made  by  the  blind  should  be  stand- 
ardized. But  the  individual  blind  worker,  whether  in  home  work 
or  in  business,  should  not  be  obliged  to  face  competition  with  subsi- 
dized shops,  which  undersell  the  product  of  the  individual. 

Satisfactory  provision  should  be  made  to  pay  the  individual 
as  soon  as  the  article  made  is  accepted  by  the  bureau. 

The  blind  should  be  encouraged  to  sell  legitimate  useful  articles 
and  the  territory  should  be  assigned  to  them. 

A loan  fund  for  handicapped  individuals  should  be  established 
from  which  loans  could  be  made  to  them  on  a business  basis,  but 
for  which  collateral  securities  should  not  be  required.  The  nature 
of  the  business  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  borrower  should  be 
investigated  and  considered  by  competent  officers  of  the  bureau. 

If  a bureau  for  the  handicapped  in  Philadelphia  should  be 
established,  it  should  by  all  means  include  the  blind. 

The  aim  of  this  bureau  should  be  (i)  to  secure  opportunities 
for  persons  handicapped  by  blindness  and  not  to  place  such  persons 
in  the  background  on  account  of  their  lack  of  vision;  (ii)  to  supply 
homeworkers  with  profitable,  useful  and  constant  employment ; and 
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(iii)  to  dispose  of  products  made  by  them  under  expert  supervision. 

Group  instruction  for  men  and  for  women  should  be  provided 
by  organizations  already  established  for  such  purposes. 

A careful  industrial  survey  should  be  made  in  the  city  for  op- 
portunities suitable  for  various  forms  of  handicapped. 

The  agencies  organized  for  relief  and  prevention  should  employ 
a handicapped  person  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  This,  of 
course,  includes  the  blind.  Such  person  should  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  and  general  fitness  for  the  position.  Blindness  alone 
should  not  bar  from  securing  a position  and  maintaining  it. 

In  order  to  convince  the  captains  of  industry  of  the  practic- 
ability of  employing  those  who  are  handicapped  by  blindness,  it  is 
logical  for  organizations  supported  by  the  public  purse  to  give  the 
less  fortunate  citizens  the  opportunities  to  fill  lucrative  positions. 

It  should  be  obligatory  for  any  state-aided  establishment  or 
organization  to  employ  properly  qualified  blind  persons  wherever 
feasible.  The  blind  are  taught  and  trained  to  be  independent,  self- 
reliant,  logical,  ambitious,  resourceful  and  determined  to  win,  yet 
a very  small  portion  of  the  public  believes  in  these  attainments  of 
the  blind.  A statement  has  been  read  in  an  English  magazine  that 
“one  out  of  three  of  the  adult  blind  is  employable.”  It  should  be 
possible  for  these  employable  blind  to  secure  work  if  those  inter- 
ested in  their  behalf  work  practically,  co-operatively  and 
tenaciously. 

Overlapping  of  effort  should  be  avoided.  A more  systematic 
and  practical  co-operation  should  exist  among  workers  for  the  blind. 
If  this  method  is  followed,  misunderstanding  and  duplication  of 
effort  will  not  occur. 

Mendicancy  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  no  discrimination  between  the  blind  and  the 
seeing  should  be  permitted.  The  person  who  feels  compelled  to  beg 
for  his  livelihood  should  be  helped  by  the  societies  organized  to 
provide  relief. 

A bureau  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  the  blind  should  be  carefully 
and  helpfully  maintained  to  reach  all  communities.  The  public 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  blind  can  be  of  service,  and  in  some 
cases  entirely  self-supporting,  if  they  have  the  opportunity  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  endeavor. 

The  intermarrying  of  the  blind  is  another  question  which 
should  concern  those  interested  in  their  welfare  and  everything 
should  be  done  to  prevent  it  whenever  possible,  by  all  workers. 
Anybody  who  sanctions  intermarriage  among  the  blind  is  neither 
interested  in  their  welfare  nor  loyal  to  the  cause.  Such  persons 
will  always  receive  the  condemnation  of  the  profession. 

“No  individual  has  any  right  to  increase  his  or  her  handicap 
knowingly.” 

“There  should  be  windows  on  one  side  of  the  house.” 

A plan  for  state-wide  relief  for  the  adult  blind  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  all  Pennsylvania  workers  for  the  blind.  The  program 
should  be  practical  and  aim  to  reach  those  who  are  needy,  helpless 
and  have  passed  the  earning  age. 
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Summary  of  Work  Done  by  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 


The  subjoined  tabulated  statement  indicates  the  nature  and 
amount  of  work  done  from  December  1,  1929.  to  May  31,  1930. f 


Pianos  tuned  497 

Players  tuned  13 

Brooms  1424 

Whisks  240 

Brushes  20 

Toy  brooms  84 

Dish  mops  4 

Caning:  Chairs  1571 

“ rush  87 

“ pith  53 

“ log  cabin  9 

Panels,  grilles  and  settees 20 

Basketry:  Reed  baskets  144 

Pith  fernstands  2 

Weaving:  Rugs,  woven  286 

“ braided  2 

“ crocheted  1 

Rag  carpet,  yards  467 


Netting:  Hammocks 

String  assorted,  lbs. 


510 


1772 


1740 

146 


756 

5 

29,627 


Annual  Payments  to  Workers 


Year 


1911  $ 3,000.00 

1912  4,780.07 

1913  5,662.38 

1914  8.603.44 

1915  9.553.35 

1916  9,571.98 

1917  12,885.02 

1918  12.302.93 

1919  13.688.41 

1920  15,406.08 


Year 


1921  $14,934.29* 

1922  16,674.18 

1923  16,513.41 

1924  18,909.91 

1925  19,387.86 

1926  20,826.77 

1927  16,263.81 

1928  17,569.23 

1929  15,022.85 

1930  7,313.  18+ 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
December  1,  1929-May  31,  1930 
Sarah  K.  Sterling,  Librarian 

The  number  of  books  read  voluntarily  by  pupils  during  the 
period  under  review  is:  titles  2,000;  volumes  2,900. 

This  has  been  a most  successful  period  in  the  history  of  the 
library,  in  that  more  books  have  been  read  than  in  any  previous 

♦Industrial  depression. 

tUntil  now  the  statistics  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  have  been  for  the 
twelve-month  period,  ending  November  30th  each  year.  As  the  statistics  having 
to  do  with  the  registration  of  the  pupils  and  the  finances  cover  the  State’s  fiscal 
year,  ending  May  31st,  those  for  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  are  being  adjusted 
this  year  to  that  statistical  period.  Accordingly  the  above  covers  only  a six- 
month  period. 
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year.  The  reason  for  this  unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  is  that  many  new  titles  have  been  added ; never  before  has 
the  library  been  so  rich  in  new  reading  material.  The  increase  in 
the  congressional  appropriation  has  enabled  us  to  add  much  desir- 
able material.  From  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Junior 
League  of  Philadelphia  we  have  received  many  valuable  and  beau- 
tifully bound  books.  Mr.  Gest*  alone,  in  the  past  three  and  one- 
half  years,  has  contributed  twenty-six  volumes — 3,341  sheets. 

During  the  past  six  months  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
classification  of  books  by  means  of  cards.  These  subject  cards  are 
arranged  so  that  any  one  can  become  acquainted  quickly  with  the 
contents  of  each  book;  and  they  are  most  helpful  as  suggestions  to 
readers.  The  pupil  is  asked,  “Do  you  want  a mystery  story,  story 
of  adventure,  sea  story,  biography,  poetry,  essay,  philosophy,  or 
something  humorous?”  These  cards  may  be  easily  referred  to,  and 
on  many  of  them  a review  of  the  book  is  given. 

Short  articles  and  poems  have  also  been  recorded  on  cards.  The 
teacher  of  expression  may  send  a pupil  to  the  library  for  a desired 
poem.  No  time  is  lost  in  searching  through  the  books — the  book  in 
which  the  poem  may  be  found  is  located  by  the  card.  Although 
thousands  of  cards  have  been  written  to  make  this  possible,  it  has 
saved  many  hours  of  searching  for  material  that  is  needed  imme- 
diately. 

One  hindrance  in  the  distribution  of  books  is  the  short  periods 
allowed.  A boy  is  not  a slacker  because  he  does  not  read ; he  needs 
attention,  and  a ten-minute  period  is  not  long  enough  for  the 
librarian  to  get  acquainted  with  the  boy’s  interests  and  needs. 
Reading  is  an  important  habit  for  the  pupil  to  acquire;  but  with 
twenty  or  thirty  pupils  all  clamoring  for  “a  book”  at  the  same  time, 
while  one  enthusiastic  little  lad  even  hooks  his  arm  in  mine  and 
follows  me  around  in  his  effort  to  get  over  to  me  the  last  story  he 
has  read,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  the  right  book  for  each  one. 

An  experiment  which  has  brought  results  is  that  of  advertis- 
ing special  books  in  chapel.  A short  list  is  selected  with  the  review 
of  each  book.  This  list  Dr.  Burritt  reads  to  the  school,  and  com- 
ments upon  each  title.  Other  plans  are  being  thought  out  for  next 
year  which  we  hope  will  further  the  reading  habit. 

As  ours  is  a school  library  we  do  not  have  many  requests  from 
outside  readers,  although  all  finger  readers  are  welcome  to  call  upon 
us  when  other  resources  have  failed. 

All  books  in  American  braille  have  been  disposed  of,  which 
leaves  us  room  for  books  embossed  in  grade  one  and  a half — the 
system  now  generally  used. 

Our  library  now  contains  the  following: 

Titles  Volumes 


Braille — grade  one  and  a half 882  9500 

grade  two  57  199 


handwritten,  including  duplication....  283  638 

♦Mr.  Alexander  P.  (lest — a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  since  1923. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Nellie  (1.  McIntyre,  A.M.,  Manager 
Printing  Office  record  for  the  six  months  ended  May  31,  1930.* 


Number  of  brass  plates  embossed 516 

Number  of  pages  printed 8520 


Titles  Transcribed  Into  Braille 

Maupassant,  Guy  de  Vocabulary  to  Huit  contes  clioisis 

France,  Anatole  Vocabulary  to  Le  crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard 

Burritt,  H.  B.  (Editor) The  red  and  white — Organ  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 

ciation 

Mid-year  examinations 
Christmas  cards  and  calendar 

Number  of  pages  hand-written 1131 

At  the  request  of  college  and  high  school  students,  the  following  selections 
were  transcribbed  into  braille,  and  will,  eventually  be  added  to  our  Students’ 
Library. 


Titles  of  Hand-Written  Books 

Troyes,  Kristian  von  Erec  und  Enide 

Catullus  Poems  (selected) 

Livy  Selected  portions 

Virgil  The  Eclogues 

Hall,  H.  & Middlemas,  R.  . . The  Valient 
Connors,  Barry  The  Patsy 

Dow,  L.  H.  & Skinner,  P.  O.  . Quelques  contes  romanciers  naturalistes 
Brieux,  Eugene  La  robe  rouge 


*Until  now  the  reports  of  the  Printing  Office  have  covered  a twelve-month 
period,  ending  November  30th  each  year.  That  this  report  may  compare  with 
the  statistics  having  to  do  with  the  registration  of  pupils  and  finances  this  year, 
the  report  covers  only  a six-month  period,  ending  at  the  time  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  other  statistics. 


STUDIES  PURSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR 


Kindergarten 


ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 


English  : 

Reading  

Writing  (Braille)  

Writing  (Pencil)  

Spelling  

Language  

Grammar  

Rhetoric  

Literature  

Composition  

Debate  

Physical  Expression  and  Declamation : 

Elements  of  Speech  

Impersonation  

Presentation  of  Plays  


Girls  Boys  Total 


4 

8 

12 

78 

93 

171 

56 

80 

136 

6 

6 

72 

94 

166 

39 

61 

100 

40 

42 

82 

4 

S 

12 

9 

19 

28 

86 

64 

150 

7 

7 

79 

108 

187 

63 


Giri.s  Boys  Total 


FOHEU.N  LaNOIVOES: 


Latin  

12 

17 

French  

IS 

23 

History: 

Ancient  

4 

4 

Medieval  

9 

14 

American  

. . . 33 

70 

103 

Civics  

4 

13 

17 

Current  News  

. . . 25 

79 

104 

Science: 

General  Science  

4 

8 

12 

Nature  Work  

. . . 14 

22 

36 

Phvsiologv  and  Hygiene  

. . . 12 

69 

81 

Geography  

55 

122 

Mathematics: 

Number  Work  

. . . 13 

8 

21 

Arithmetic  

92 

147 

Algebra  

6 

19 

25 

Com  mekciai,  Sti  imes : 

Business  English  

4 

4 

Junior  Business  Training  

24 

24 

Tvpewriting  

. . . 36 

66 

102 

Dictaphone  

1 

1 

Filing  

3 

. . 

3 

Shorthand  (Braille)  

1 

5 

6 

Form  Stcdy: 

Drawing  

. . . 34 

19 

53 

Modeling  

. . . 31 

55 

86 

MANUAL  ARTS 

Woodwork  

. . . 11 

117 

128 

Chair  Caning  

. . . 49 

112 

161 

Carpet  and  Rug  Weaving  

1 

46 

47 

Reedwork  

. . . 27 

42 

69 

Crocheting  

. . . 25 

19 

44 

Knitting  

. . 

54 

Hand  Sewing  

. . . 97 

15 

102 

Machine  Sewing  

. . . 38 

38 

Brush  Making  

13 

13 

Netting  

32 

32 

Poultry  Husbandry  

14 

14 

Domestic  Science  

. . . 19 

12 

31 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Athletics  

...  80 

115 

195 

Gymnastics  

. . . 100 

147 

247 

Corrective  Gymnastics  

. . . 25 

50 

75 

Swimming  

. . . 46 

115 

161 

MUSIC 

Chorus  Singing  

...  2" 

27 

52 

Junior  Chorus  

30 

65 

Individual  Voice  Culture  

9 

f 

t 

10 

Piano  

...  29 

?0 

59 

Organ  

3 

1 

4 

Tuning  

6 

6 

64 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Enrolled  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May 
FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 
GIRLS 


ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2493  Andres,  Florence  1919 

2908  Apanasovich,  Katie  1929 

2700  Aurand,  Dorothy  Madeline  1925 

2421  Baldi,  Carolina  1918 

2950  Bamber,  Mary  1930 

2475  Bayuk,  Violet  R 1919 

2698  Bellman,  Catherine  1925 

2799  Billingsley,  Anna  1927 

2689  Biondi,  Annunciata  1924 

2850  Blumberg,  Florence  1928 

2865  Borelli,  Conchetta  1928 

2821  Bowen,  Mary  Jane  1927 

2811  Brandt,  Sarah  Jane 1927 

2897  Breisch,  Emily  1929 

2728  Brown,  Wanda.  Louise  1925 

2757  Bucher,  Edna  May  1926 

2822  Capparell,  Florence  1927 

2882  Collins,  Dorothy  1928 

2570  Condran,  Mary  E 1921 

2701  Cooper,  Grace  Helen  1925 

2916  Cordaro,  Josephine  1929 

2858  Crawford,  Margaret  Mae  1928 

2694  *Curcio,  Evelyn  1924 

2842  Curran,  Rose  1928 

2626  Damico,  Carmella  1923 

2952  Deaver,  Margaret  1930 

2887  Deraco,  Catherine  1928 

2678  Deremer,  Dorothy  1924 

2793  DiMasci,  Mary  1927 

2800  DiPasquale,  Lucy  1927 

2846  Donley,  Grace  1928 

2727  Evancick,  Nicoletta  Helen  1925 

2633  Fieden,  Bertha  1923 

2422  Gane,  Anita  1918 

2914  Carman,  Florence  Mae  1929 

2951  *Garrison,  Mary  Elizabeth  1930 

2776  Gearhart,  Helen  Louise  1926 

2640  Genthner,  Esther  Elizabeth  1923 

2692  Genthner,  Marian  Isabel  1924 

2869  Glenn,  Kathryn  Elaine  1928 

2567  Gorman,  Theresa  1921 

2767  Groce,  Dorothy  Cecelia  1926 

2804  Guth,  Evelyn  Naoma  Winifred  1927 

2942  Hackett,  Marjorie  H 1929 

2494  Haines,  Mary  Elizabeth  1919 

2852  Henderson,  Hazel  C.  Zaiser  1928 

2672  Hilton,  Florence  May  1924 

2805  Hons,  Mildred  V 1927 

2729  Italiano,  Asunta  1925 

2589  Jones,  Katherine  Elizabeth  1922 

2835  Kane,  Ilene  Florence  1928 

2313  Keeley,  Frances  E 1915 

2406  Kemp,  Anna  Irene  1917 

2436  Kepner,  Dorothy  J 1918 

2939  Kirk,  Evelyn  1929 


*Readmisslon 


31,  1930 


RESIDENCE 
BY  COUNTIES 

Lackawanna 

Bradford 

Mifflin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

Berks 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill 

Philadelphia 

Bucks 

Lycoming 

York 

Luzerne 

Delaware 

Dauphin 

Schuylkill 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lycoming 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

Berks 

Luzerne 

Monroe 

Berks 

Berks 

Bradford 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Lehigh 

Mifflin 

Delaware 

Cumberland 

Chester 

Columbia. 

Philadelphia 

Bucks 

Montgomery 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Montgomery 

Philadelphia 


ACCESSION  RESIDENCE 


NO. 

NAME 

RECEIVED 

HY  COUNTIES 

2511 

Kittinger,  Carolyn  

..  1920 

Northampton 

2891 

Klingler,  Frances  

. . 1928 

Philadelphia 

2890 

Lennon.  Claire  

. . 192S 

Philadelphia 

2677 

Llewellyn,  Thelma  Dorothy  

. . 1924 

Philadelphia 

2337 

Loux,  Mary  

..  1915 

Luzerne 

2889 

♦Lukoff,  Reha  

. . 1928 

Philadelphia 

2469 

Lungren,  Isabelle  

. . 1919 

Philadelphia 

2817 

♦Maitland,  S.  Marguerite  

. . 1927 

Philadelphia 

2559 

Maynard.  Dorothy  

. . 1921 

Lackawanna 

2544 

McGinty,  Katharine  

Philadelphia 

2504 

Meadows,  Marguerite  V 

. . 1920 

Dauphin 

2875 

Mease.  Marian  Grace  

. . 1928 

Bucks 

2937 

Menchey.  Loeda  

York 

2588 

Merget,  Dorothy  

. . 1922 

Philadelphia 

2617 

Milleysack.  Caroline  Bernice  

..  1922 

Lackawanna 

2715 

Moyer.  Anna  Marguerite 

Bucks 

2648 

Myers,  Blanche  Ellen  

. . 1923 

Union 

2389 

Ocksreider,  Grace  M 

. . 1917 

Luzerne 

2878 

Odenheimer,  Doris  Amelia  

. . 192S 

Lehigh 

2808 

Omlor,  Marian  Elizabeth  

. . 1927 

Northumberland 

2926 

Oxen  ford.  Helen  Viola  

. . 1929 

Berks 

2955 

Pelka,  Mary  Eva  

Berks 

2876 

Phillips,  Mary  Ridgway  Davis 



. . 1928 

Bucks 

2278 

Pieczynski,  Catherine  

. . 1913 

Philadelphia 

2913 

Sattezahn,  Helen  Louise  

. . . 1929 

Lebanon 

2922 

Sharp.  Thelma  

. . 1929 

Montgomery 

2925 

Sine.  Marian  Elizabeth  

. . . 1929 

Bucks 

2919 

Singer.  Katherine  

. . . 1929 

Philadelphia 

2809 

Smith,  Elva  May  

. . . 1927 

Bucks 

2845 

Smith,  Viola  Agnes  

. . . 1928 

Bucks 

2649 

Snyder.  Mary  Ellen  

. . . 1923 

Carbon 

2668 

Stein,  Virginia  

. ..  1923 

Philadelphia 

2647 

Stern.  Sarah  Alice  

. . . 1923 

Lancaster 

2399 

Sullivan,  Elizabeth  L 

. . . 1917 

Bradford 

2901 

Suraci.  Antonia  

. . . 1929 

Luzerne 

2319 

Tangert.  Anna  Grace  

Lancaster 

2801 

Telco,  Anna  

. . . 1927 

Delaware 

2954 

Templin,  Ruth  

. ..  1930 

Berks 

2746 

Thomas,  Blanche  Rebecca  

. . . 1926 

Philadelphia 

2659 

Thorpe,  Lucretia  

. ..  1923 

Philadelphia 

2779 

Tigria.  Lucy  

. . . 1927 

Philadelphia 

2923 

Totino,  Doris  

. . . 1929 

Delaware 

2863 

Visit,  Marv  

. . . 192S 

Lackawanna 

2917 

White,  Catherine  

. . . 1929 

Philadelphia 

2682 

Woodburn,  Mary  

. . . 1924 

Luzerne 

2945 

Zinn,  Vivian  

. . . 1930 

York 

FROM  OTHER 

STATES 

ACCESSION 

RESIDENCE 

NO. 

NAME 

RECEIVED 

BY  STATES 

2517 

Adams,  Emily  

. . . 1920 

Delaware 

2593 

Rerry.  Helen  

. ..  1922 

Delaware 

2534 

Rird.  Esther  

. ..  1920 

New  Jersey 

2656 

Braxman,  Minnie  

. . . 1923 

Delaware 

2637 

Brooks,  Mildred  

Delaware 

2639 

Davidow,  Mamie  

. ..  1923 

New  Jersey 

2658 

Goheen,  Thelma 

. . . 1 923 

Delaware 

2934 

Hammond,  Dorothy  

. . . 1929 

New  Jersey 

2862 

Jaenicke,  Viola  Marv  

. ..  1928 

Connecticut 

2840 

Kaploniak,  Helen  

. . . 1928 

New  Jersey 

2867 

Kimbrough,  Jeannette  

. . . 1928 

New  Jersey 

2883 

♦King.  Marie  Bellah  

. . . 1928 

Delaware 

2780 

Nelson,  Mary  Page  

. . . 1927 

Virginia 

♦Rpadmission 
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ACCESSION  RESIDENCE 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED  BY  STATES 

2761  Obest,  Lillian  Magdalen  1926  New  Jersey 

2900  Olanta,  Madeline  Terese  1929  Delaware 

2932  *Scherer,  Helen  1929  New  Jersey 

2629  Shockley,  Gladys  1923  New  Jersey 

2673  Smith,  Hazel  1924  Delaware 

2470  Steward,  Bertha  M 1919  Delaware 

2745  Suozzo,  Lucy  1926  New  Jersey 

2783  Valentine,  Grace  A 1927  New  Jersey 

2868  Widdowson,  Ethelyn  Elizabeth  1928  Delaware 

2864  Ziekgraf,  Ellen  1928  Delaware 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 


ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME 


BOYS 

RESIDENCE 

RECEIVED  BY  COUNTIES 


2696 

Adams,  William  Clyde  

1925 

Northumberland 

2754 

Alexander,  William  Ezra  

1926 

Lancaster 

2836 

Allen,  James  F 

1928 

Philadelphia 

2646 

Allman,  Robert  

Philadelphia 

2515 

Amadio,  Jesse  Sylvester  

1920 

Delaware 

2796 

Anderson,  Herbert  Lloyd  

1927 

Lancaster 

2756 

Artimowicz,  Stephen  

1926 

Delaware 

2849 

Baldassini,  Anthony  

1928 

Lackawanna 

2774 

Benham,  Thomas  Alonzo  

1926 

Montgomery 

2953 

Berman,  Abraham  

1930 

Philadelphia 

2712 

*Blitz,  Ray  Burton  

1925 

Monroe 

2652 

Bodzio,  Chester  

1923 

Luzerne 

2812 

Bowers,  Russell  .John  

1927 

Philadelphia 

2562 

Boyle,  John  P 

1921 

Philadelphia 

2488 

Brader,  Irvin  

1919 

Luzerne 

2879 

♦Bredbenner,  Roy  

1928 

Schuylkill 

2797 

Brennan,  John  

1927 

Schuylkill 

2880 

* Brennan,  Martin  

1928 

Philadelphia 

2777 

Brobst,  Paul  Homer  

1926 

Berks 

2848 

Brotman,  Abraham  

1928 

Philadelphia 

2938 

Brown,  William  

1929 

Cumberland 

2910 

Bruno,  Leo  

1929 

Lackawanna 

2881 

Buck,  Raymond  

1928 

Blair 

2685 

Buza,  Alexander  

1924 

Luzerne 

2795 

Camp,  George  

1927 

Philadelphia 

2903 

♦Cariola,  Michael  

1929 

Philadelphia 

2731 

Carter,  Artee  

1925 

Delaware 

2909 

♦Chamberlain,  George  

1929 

Montgomery 

2446 

Collins,  James  W 

1919 

Delaware 

2911 

Cooper,  Chester  

1929 

Montgomery 

2454 

Copeland,  Arthur  E 

1919 

Philadelphia 

2439 

Cox,  Allen  

1918 

Philadelphia 

2787 

Crilley,  Edward  P 

1927 

Philadelphia 

2839 

Damico,  Anthony  

1928 

Philadelphia 

2758 

Davis,  Thomas  

1926 

Montgomery 

2824 

Davison,  John  S.  J 

1927 

Philadelphia 

2872 

Dilbeck,  Buford  Ferra,  Jr 

1928 

Philadelphia 

2886 

DeBarberie,  Louis  Joseph  

1928 

Philadelphia 

2947 

Dommel,  Joseph  

1930 

Lancaster 

2924 

D’Orazio,  Rocco  

1929 

Philadelphia 

2816 

Eberwein,  George  Tilghman 

1927 

Lehigh 

2912 

Edgerton,  Arthur  

1929 

Philadelphia 

2654 

Ege,  Carl  Robert  

1923 

Berks 

2928 

♦Elder,  Earl  

1929 

Philadelphia 

2941 

Evans,  Walter  E 

1929 

Bedford 

2479 

Fenton,  Alfred  

1919 

Cumberland 

2802 

Force,  Russell  Allen  

1927 

Delaware 

♦Readmission 
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ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECETVED 

2943  Fuller.  Raymond  1930 

2671  Gale.  Burton  R 1923 

2484  Genthner,  Charles  1919 

2521  Genthner,  Leroy  Franklin  1920 

2742  Giacobbe,  John  1926 

2832  Giormano,  Thomas  1927 

2830  *Glazier,  Francis  Thomas  1928 

2895  *Glazier,  William  Edward  1928 

2560  Gleason.  John  1921 

2902  Glenn.  Robert  Henry  1929 

2651  Gotesky,  William  1923 

2759  Green.  Arthur  Malcolm  1926 

2893  Griese,  Frank  1928 

2768  Groce,  Charles  Harrv  1926 

2892  Groller,  Edward  1929 

2785  Hall,  Robert  Curtis  1927 

2930  *Heim,  George  W 1929 

2353  Henry,  Edward  1916 

2856  Hoffman,  Willard  Arthur  1928 

2710  Huyett,  Luke  1925 

2871  Johnson,  Joseph  Vernon  1928 

2844  Johnson,  Ralph  1928 

2935  Johnston,  Charles  E 1929 

2936  Johnston,  Ralph  S 1929 

2906  Jordan,  Michael  1929 

2723  Kauffman,  Charles  Gilbert  1925 

2946  Kirk,  Norman  M 1930 

2598  Konkle,  George  M 1922 

2771  Kopf,  Gordon  Charles  1926 

2866  Kowalski.  Frank  Vincent  1928 

2815  Kreman,  Samuel  1927 

2931  *Lechner,  Wayne  Gordon  1929 

2778  Leckie.  John  1927 

2489  Leggett,  Thomas  1919 

2680  Lengle,  Floyd  David  1924 

2806  Lichtenwalner,  Charles  Clement  1927 

2726  Lilly,  Harry  C 1925 

2948  Machamer,  John  1930 

2788  Magee,  Bernard  Patrick  1927 

2752  Marcucci,  George  1926 

2753  Marcucci,  Raymond  1926 

2927  Meecham,  William  Henry  1929 

2833  Michael,  Richard  1928 

2599  Mihalek,  Victor  1922 

2605  Miller,  Edgar  H 1922 

2855  Miller,  Harry  Taylor,  Jr 1928 

2794  Miller,  Philip  Franklin  1927 

2675  Minko,  John  P 1924 

2915  Morris,  Thomas  1929 

2643  Mowbray,  Edward  Maurice  1923 

2769  Murray,  W'm.  Henry,  Jr 1926 

2621  Musselman,  Earl  J 1922 

2940  Natale,  Benjamin  1929 

2367  Noggle.  Ray  1916 

2854  Norman,  George  Washington  1928 

2949  Nyce,  Norman  1930 

2823  Parry.  Eifion  1927 

2921  Pentz,  Carl  Lewis  1929 

2884  Pfeiffer.  John  H 1928 

2572  Piccioli,  Harry  1921 

2699  Plawa,  Stanley  Peter  1925 

2899  Pote.  Edward  Jacob 1928 

2681  Pratt,  Benjamin  Arnett  1924 

•Rpadinisslon 


RESIDENCE 
BY  COUNTIES 
Philadelphia 
Lackawanna 
Berks 
Berks 

Montgomery 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill 

Lancaster 

Lehigh 

Berks 

Delaware 

Lycoming 

Berks 

Berks 

Montgomery 

Philadelphia 

Center 

Lycoming 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Berks 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Carbon 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Montgomery 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

Lackawanna 

York 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
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ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2625  Price,  Lewis  Leroy  1922 

2865  Rabenstine,  Wilford  Myers  1928 

2944  Reoga,  Charles  1930 

2755  Reed,  George  Louis  1926 

2859  Reigh,  Eugene  1928 

2292  Rettew,  Charles  Paul  1914 

2843  Rice,  William  1928 

2740  Riley,  William  1926 

2918  Roseman,  Sydney  1929 

2907  Rosh,  Laurie  1929 

2405  Ruth,  Jay  Clifford  1917 

2789  Sabo,  Michael  1927 

2622  Savitz,  Donald  B 1922 

2706  Scanlon,  William  ' 1925 

2820  Schimineck,  August  1927 

2498  Schlechtweg,  William  1920 

2765  *Schreffler,  John  Cameron  1926 

2481  Schwering,  Charles  F„  Jr 1919 

2636  Scott,  Robert  McClellan  1923 

2784  Sharff,  Leon  1927 

2577  Shaw,  Bertram  1921 

2578  Smyth,  Charles  Raymond  1921 

2725  Sobel,  Harry  1925 

2719  Spizman,  Samuel  1925 

2428  Sterner,  Ralph  1918 

2851  Sullivan,  John  Joseph  1928 

2686  Switra,  Anthony  1924 

2847  Testa,  Michael  1928 

2736  Trimmer,  Earl  Ross  1926 

2920  Ventresca,  Arthur  1929 

2645  Ventresca,  Paul  1923 

2841  Wade,  George  1928 

2874  Waltz,  Robert  Gordon  1928 

2829  Ward,  John  1927 

2870  Weatherby,  Willard  E.,  Jr 1928 

2904  Wentzel,  Russell  1929 

2798  Winters,  James  Joseph  1927 

2838  Wright,  William  1928 

2332  Young,  Paul  C 1915 

2697  Zarefoss.  Albert  Henry  1925 

2762  Zook,  Albert  Allen  1926 

FROM  OTHER  STATES 

ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2933  Adams,  Harold  1929 

2814  *Burns,  Donald  R 1927 

2555  Cifelli,  Norberto  1921 

2898  Gordon,  John  Forbes  1929 

2896  Holcomb,  Charles  1929 

2514  Kennedy,  Robert  C.  M 1920 

2905  MacDowell,  Edward  1929 

2929  McCollam,  Hugh  1929 

2749  Meade,  Bertine  Robert  1926 

2554  Moore,  Earl  S 1921 

2372  O’Connor.  Murray  C 1916 

2628  Piehowski.  Joseph  1923 

2792  Quay,  William  Earl  1927 

2877  Rist,  Howard  Leroy  1928 

*Readmission 


Number  of  Pupils: 

Girls  

Boys  

Total 


RESIDENCE 
BY  COUNTIES 

Northampton 

York 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Lehigh 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Bradford 

Northampton 

Schuylkill 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Lycoming 

Philadelphia 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

York 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

Philadelphia 

Warren 

Berks 

Schuylkill 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Somerset 

Berks 


RESIDENCE 
BY  STATES 

New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
Arizona 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
Delaware 
Connecticut 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
West  Virginia 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 


124 

165 

2S9 
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Auks  ok  Pirns  Exkoi.i  kii 


Age  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12  13 

14 

15 

16 

Girls 

1 

» 

4 

7 

5 11 

8 

7 12 

8 

15 

3 

Boys 

2 

3 

6 

4 

8 13 

10 

15  11 

12 

9 

11 

Age  17 

18 

19 

20 

21  22 

23 

24  25 

26 

27 

28 

Girls 

8 

8 

2 

8 

1 4 

2 

1 

Boys 

12 

6 

17 

6 

7 5 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Age  30 

32 

40 

TOTAL 

Girls 

1 

1 

Girls 

124 

Boys 

1 

1 

Boys 

165 

2S9 

Of 

the 

total  enrolment  there  are  forty-seven 

pupils 

under  10 

years 

of  age; 

one  hundred  seven,  from 

10 

to  15 

years 

; one  h ten  deed 

thirteen. 

from 

15  to 

22 

years; 

and 

t went y-t no.  over 

22  years. 

ENROLLED  DURING  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Julg  7 to  August  15,  1930 


KINDERGARTEN  GROUP 


ACCESSION 

NO.  NAME  RECEIVED 

2908  Apanasovitch,  Katie  1929 

2956  Berger,  Virginia  1930 

2916  Cordaro,  Josephine  1929 

2964  Cummings,  Mildred  1930 

2957  Dunn,  Lester  1930 

2958  Fogarty,  John  1930 

2914  Carman,  Florence  1929 

2895  Glazier,  William  1927 

2892  Groller,  Edward  1929 

2959  Heisey,  Richard  1930 

2856  Hoffman,  Willard  1928 

2960  Hoke.  Robert  1930 

2871  Johnson,  Vernon  1928 

2939  Kirk,  Evelyn  1929 

2948  Machamer,  John  1930 

2927  Meecham,  William  1929 

2833  Michael,  Richard  1928 

2855  Miller.  Taylor  1928 

2878  Odenheimer,  Doris  1928 

2926  Oxenford.  Helen  1929 

2859  Reigh.  Eugene  1928 

2913  Sattezahn,  Helen  1929 

2925  Sine.  Marian  1929 

2923  Totino,  Doris  1929 

SENIOR  COTTAGE  GROUP 

2515  Amadio,  Jesse  1920 

2756  Artimowicz,  Steve  1926 

2562  Boyle.  John  1921 

2879  Bredbenner,  Roy  1926 

2848  Brotman,  Abraham  1928 

2555  Cifelli,  Norberto  1921 

2599  Mihalek,  Victor  1922 

2769  Murray,  William  1926 

2679  Zarefoss,  Albert  1925 


PUPIL-TEACHER  GROUP 


2593  Berry,  Helen  1922 

2897  Breisch,  Emily  1929 

2504  Meadow's,  Marguerite  1920 


RESIDENCE 
BY  COl'NTIES 

Bradford 

Lehigh 

Lackawanna 

Northumberland 

Northumberland 

Lackawanna 

Berks 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

York 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia. 

Delaware 

Lehigh 

Berks 

Lehigh 

Lebanon 

Bucks 

Delaware 


Delaware 

Delaware 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill 

Philadelphia 

New  Jersey 

Luzerne 

Montgomery 

Somerset 


Delaware ( State  of) 
Bucks  County 
Dauphin  County 
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Free  Time  in  the  Younger  Boys * Sitting  Room 


The  Ocean  Ware 


DAY  SCHOOL  GROUP 


ACCESSION 


RESIDENCE 


NO.  NAME 


RECEIVED  BY  COUNTIES 


2943  Fuller,  Raymond 

2748  Glazier,  Francis 

2893  Griese,  Frank  . . 

2833  Michael,  Richard 

2940  Natale,  Benjamin 

2847  Testa,  Michael  . 

2829  Ward,  John  

2838  Wright,  William 


1930  Philadelphia 

1926  Philadelphia 

1928  Philadelphia 

1928  Philadelphia 

1929  Philadelphia 

1928  Philadelphia 

1927  Philadelphia 

1928  Philadelphia 


PUPILS’  DAILY  PROGRAM 


6:20 

Rising  bell 

7:00-  7:30 

Breakfast 

7:30-  7:45 

Bed  making  and  preparing  for  school 

7:45-  8:00 

Walk  in  cloister  and  grounds 

8:00-  8:25 

Study  hour  under  supervision  of  teacher 

8:30-  8:45 

Prayers  in  auditorium 

8:45-  9:00 

Current  events  read  from  daily  newspaper 

9:00-  9:50 

Classes 

9:50-10:00 

Recess 

10:00-10:50 

Classes 

10:50-11:00 

Recess 

11:00-11:50 

Classes 

11:50-11:55 

Recess 

11:55-12:20 

Classes 

12:30-  1:00 

Dinner 

1:00-  1:40 

Free  time 

1:40-  2:10 

Chorus  in  auditorium 

2:10-  3:00 

Classes 

3:00-  3:10 

Recess 

3:10-  4:00 

Classes 

4:00-  4:10 

Recess 

4:10-  5:00 

Classes 

5:00-  6:00 

Free  time 

6:00-  6:30 

Supper 

6:30-  7:00 

Free  time 

7:00 

Bedtime  for  younger  boys  and  girls 

7:00-  8:20 

Study  hour  under  supervision  of  teacher 

8:30-  9:00 

Reading  to  assembled  classes  by  teacher 

9:00 

Bedtime  for  intermediate  boys  and  girls 

9:45 

Bedtime  for  older  boys  and  girls 

The  program  for  Saturday  is  the  same  as  other  week  days  until 
the  dinner  hour ; after  that  the  children  are  free  to  receive  visitors. 
To  a great  extent  Sunday  is  a free  day;  there  is  a teacher  on  duty, 
and  children  are  required  to  attend  their  various  places  of  worship. 
The  rising  bell  and  the  breakfast  bell  ring  thirty  minutes  later  than 
on  other  mornings  in  the  week. 
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PRESENT  AND  FORMER  PUPILS  ATTENDING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
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JAMES  CROSBY  BROWN,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND 

R.  Annual  Account  for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1930.  CR. 
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The  undersigned  certify  that  they  have  examined  the  foregoing  account  and  find  it  correct  and  the  balance  on  hand  as  stated  to  be  Eighty-eight 
Thousand,  Three  Hundred  Eighty-one  Dollars  and  Forty-six  Cents  ($88,381.46). 

BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  .TR.  ARTHUR  N.  COLES  EDWARD  HOPKINSON,  Chairman.  Committee  on  Audit. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Alabama  School  for  the  blind,  Talladega,  Ala J.  S.  Ganey,  Supt. 

Alabama  School  for  negro  deaf  and  blind,  Talladega,  Ala. .D.  A.  McNeill,  Supt. 

Arizona  School  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  Tucson,  Arizona.  .Howard  Griffin,  Supt. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark W.  M.  Brown,  Supt. 

California  School  for  the  blind,  Berkeley,  Calif R.  S.  French,  Principal 

Colorado  School  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Supt. 

Connecticut  School  for  the  blind,  Hartford,  Conn Gordon  Hicks,  Supt. 

Florida  School  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.. A.  L.  Brown,  President 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  blind,  Macon,  Ga G.  F.  Oliphant,  Principal 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 

Gooding,  Idaho  , : C.  J.  Settles,  Supt. 

Illinois  School  for  the  blind,  Jacksonville,  111 R.  W.  Woolston,  Supt. 

Indiana  School  for  the  blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind George  S.  Wilson,  Supt. 

Iowa  College  for  the  blind,  Vinton,  Iowa  Francis  E.  Palmer,  Supt. 

Kansas  School  for  the  blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan Mrs.  Eleanor  Wilson,  Supt. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  blind,  Louisville,  Ky C.  B.  Martin,  Supt. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  blind.  Baton  Rouge,  La. ...A.  J.  Caldwell,  Supt. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  negro  blind, 

Scotlandville,  La A.  J.  Caldwell,  Supt. 

Maryland  School  for  the  blind,  Overlea,  Md John  F.  Bledsoe,  Supt. 

Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind, 

Watertown,  Mass Edward  E.  Allen,  Director 

Michigan  School  for  the  blind.  Lansing,  Mich Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Supt. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  blind,  Faribault,  Minn Mendus  R.  Velve,  Supt. 

Mississippi  Institute  for  the  blind.  Jackson,  Miss M.  L.  Batson,  Supt. 

Missouri  School  for  the  blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo S.  M.  Green,  Supt. 

Montana  School  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  Boulder,  Mont....H.  J.  Menzemer,  President 

Nebraska  School  for  the  blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb N.  C.  Abbott,  Supt. 

New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  blind,  Alamogordo.  N.  M....P.  A.  Smoll,  Supt. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

999  Pelham  Parkway,  N.  Y.  C E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal 

New  York  State  School  for  the  blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y C.  A.  Hamilton,  Supt. 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Supt. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  blind.  Bathgate,  N.  D B.  P.  Chappie,  Supt. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  blind,  Columbus.  Ohio J.  F.  Lumb,  Supt. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  blind,  Muskogee,  Okla Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Supt. 

Oklahoma  State  Institution  for  deaf,  blind  and  orphans, 

Taft,  Oklahoma  J.  R.  Johnson,  Supt. 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  blind,  Salem,  Oregon  J.  W.  Howard,  Supt. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  blind, 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia  0.  H.  Burritt,  Principal 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  deaf  and  blind, 

Cedar  Springs,  S.  C W.  L.  Walker,  Supt. 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  blind,  Gary,  S.  D Otis  O.  Rule,  Supt. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  blind.  Nashville,  Tenn I.  S.  Wampler,  Supt. 

Texas  School  for  the  blind,  Austin,  Texas  W.  E.  Allen,  Supt. 

Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  for  colored 

youths,  Austin,  Texas  J.  D.  Martin,  Supt. 

Utah  School  for  the  blind,  Ogden,  Utah  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Supt. 

Virginia  School  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  Staunton,  Va...H.  M.  McManaway,  Supt. 
Virginia  School  for  colored  deaf  and  blind, 

Newport  News,  Va Wm.  C.  Ritter,  Supt. 

Washington  State  School  for  the  blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. ..Mrs.  Jeanet  Chapman,  Supt. 

Western  Penna.  School  for  the  blind,  Pittsburgh.  Pa Bradley  S.  Joice,  Supt. 

West  Virginia  State  School  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 

Romney.  W.  Va Parley  DeBerry.  Supt. 

West  Virginia  State  School  for  colored  deaf  and  blind. 

Institute,  W.  Va J.  F.  Hill,  Supt. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  blind,  Janesville,  Wis J.  T.  Hooper,  Supt. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  BLIND  YOUTH 


’Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Kindergarten  for  blind  babies. 

Summit,  N.  J Prudence  Grindell,  Supt. 

Atlanta  Public  School — department  for  the  blind Mary  W.  Pasted.  Act.  Supt. 

Buffalo  Board  of  Education — department  for  the  blind.... E.  C.  Hartwell,  Supt. 

Chicago  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind John  B.  Curtis,  Supervisor 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind Estella  Lawes,  Principal 

Cleveland  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind Helen  J.  Coffin,  Supervisor 

’Connecticut  Nursery  for  the  blind,  Farmington.  Conn L.  M.  Russell,  Supt. 

Detroit  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind Gladys  T.  Dunlop.  Supervisor 

Duluth  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind  Leonard  Young,  Supt. 

Jersey  City  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind ...  .James  A.  Nugent,  Supt. 
Johnstown  Chestnut  Street  School — dept,  for  the  blind, 

Johnstown.  Pa Jean  Porterfield,  Teacher 

Los  Angeles  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind ....  Eliz.  Bates,  Asst.  Supt. 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind Carrie  B.  Levy,  Supervisor 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind. ..  .Geo.  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor 

Newark  Public  Schools-  department  for  the  blind lanet  G.  Paterson.  Supervisor 

New  Orleans  Public  School  —department  for  the  blind ...  .Elfreida  Deick,  Principal 
New  York  City  Public  Schools department  for  the  blind. Frances  E.  Moscrip.  Inspector 
Paterson  Public  Schools,  Paterson,  N.  J. — department  for 

the  blind  Katherine  Taylor,  Teacher 

’Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School,  colored — department 

for  the  blind.  Piney  Woods,  Miss.  Laurence  C.  Jones,  Principal 

Racine  Public  Schools  department  for  the  blind  Lydia  E.  Dunkelow,  Teacher 

’Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  blind.  King  of  Prussia.  Pa...  Jessie  R.  Greaves,  Principal 

Seattle  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind Bena  Cummings,  Director 

Toledo  Public  Schools — department  for  the  blind Gertrude  F.  Kanney.  Teacher 

Youngstown  Public  Schools,  Ohio — department  for  the 

blind  John  J.  Richeson.  Supt. 

•Private  schools. 
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& Christmas  iWusitcale 

Tuesday  Eve.,  December  17,  1929,  at  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Processional:  “0  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful” Traditional 

Carols:  “I  Know,  O Virgin  Mary” Traditional 

“Here  a Torch,  Jeannette” Traditional 

Bell  Carol  Wheatstone 

March  of  the  Three  Kings Traditional 

Piano  Solo:  Forest  Sounds  Dennee 

Hungarian  Macdowell 

Mary  Rosarie  Loux 

Anthem:  “There  Were  Shepherds” 'Vincent 

Carols:  “Good  Neighbors  All” Traditional 

“Naught  Is  So  Fair” Traditional 

The  Christ  Child’s  Star Somervelle 

Junior  Choruses 

Carols:  “All  Hail  to  Thee,  Glad  Christmastide” Ralph  Sterner 

“It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear” Anita  Gone 

The  First  Christmas Mary  Rosarie  Loux 

A Christmas  Carol Russell  King  Miller 

Piano  Solo:  Capriccio  Brahms 

Etude  Macdowell 

Anita  Gane 

Carols:  “My  Heart  Ever  Faithful” Bach 

The  Virgin  at  the  Manger Perilhou 

Girls’  Glee  Club 

Cantata:  The  Holy  Night  (Part  One) Brewer 

Solos  by  Anita  Gane  and  Ralph  Sterner 
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Christmas  JDlaps 

Friday,  December  20,  1929,  at  8.15  p.m. 
PROGRAM 


"THE  OTHER  WISE  MAN” 


By  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Dramatized  by  and  produced  with  the 
consent  of  the  author 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Lector 

Artaban  

Tigranes  

Abdus  

Rhodaspes  

Marsena  

The  Sick  Man 

Messenger  

The  Woman  of  Bethlehem 

Centurion  

Soldiers 

Peasant  

The  Captive  Maid 

Abgarus  


C H A K I . ES  LlCHTENWAI.NEB 

George  Heim 

Irvin  Bradkr 

Edgar  Miller 

Charles  Son  wishing 

Arthur  Green 

Franklin  Miller 

Robert  Allman 

Earl  Musselman 

Jesse  Amadio 

/ John  Gleason 

< Charles  Holcomb 

(Victor  Mihai.ek 
...  .Stephen  Artimowitz 

Earl  Moore 

Sydney  Rosem  an 


Act  I.  The  Sign  in  the  Sky 
Act  II.  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon 
Act  III.  For  the  Sake  of  a Child 
Act  IV.  A Pearl  of  Great  Price 


“THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST” 
By  Paul  Bliss 
,4  Pageant  of  the  Nativity 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Lector  Hazel  Henderson 

Mary  (Mother  of  Jesus) Florence  Andres 

Joseph  Dorothy  Aurano 

Angel  Theresa  Gorman 

/ Bertha  Stewart 

Shepherds 2 Carolyn  Kittinger 

I Bernice  Mii.leysack 
/ Irene  Kemp 

Wise  Men < Helen  Berry 

I Emily  Breiscii 


Music  by  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 
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GYMNASIUM  DEMONSTRATION 


Thursday  Evening,  April  10,  1930,  at  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Pyramids 

Rope  Jumping 

Free  Exercises 

Irish  Jig 

Tumbling 

Junior  and  Senior  Boys 

Dumbbell  Drii.i 

Girls — Grades  VI  and  VII 

Cowboy  Dance 

Boys — Grades  VII  and  VIII 

Swedish  Drii.i 

Wand  Drii.i 

Sf.llengers  Round 

Girls — Grades  VI  to  XI 

f Anthony  Switra 
( Franklin  Miller 

Wrestling 

( Roy  Bredbenner 

Matches:  -i  , „ , . 

( Chester  Bodzio 

( Carl  Pentz 
( Norberto  Cifelli 

School  Song — Overbrook . . 

SI 


A PLAY 


Presented  by  the  Philodrama  Society 
“THE  PATSY” 

Friday  Evening.  May  9,  1930.  at  8.15 

A Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
By  Barry  Conners 

(Produced  by  special  arrangement  with 
Samvel  French  of  Xew  York) 

Under  the  direction  of  Nellie  M.  Skinner 

Karl  ./.  M ms  el  m an 
..George  IT.  Heim 
...P.  Frank  Miller 

Will  Davis 

Albert  H.  Zarefoss 
...Edgar  11.  Miller 
Irvin  Brader 


THE  CAST 

Mrs.  Harrington 

Mr.  Harrington 

Grace  Harrington 

Patricia  Harrington 

Billy  Caldwell 

Tony  Anderson 

“Trip”  Busty 


SCENE 

Living-room  of  the  Harrington  Home 


TIME 

Act  I.  Evening. 

Act  II.  Next  Monday  evening. 

Act  III.  The  Friday  night  following. 


Music  furnished  by 

Ralph  Sterner  and  his  Overbrook  Boys’  Orchestra 

featuring 

Irvin  “Becky”  Brader  in  Eccentric  Dances 
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Rooms  in  our  Domestic  Science  Unit 


BOYS’  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

for  the 

J.  CLARENCE  ALEXANDER  MEMORIAL  CUP 
Saturday,  May  24,  1930,  at  10  a.  m. 


Standing  Broad  Jump 


First , William  Rice 

7 ft. 

1034  in. 

Second,  Robert  Scott 

7 ft. 

1 

in. 

Third , John  Davison 

6 ft. 

10 

in. 

First,  John  Davison 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump 

17  ft. 

1 

in. 

Second,  Robert  Glenn 

16  ft. 

10 

in. 

Third,  William  Rice 

16  ft. 

5 V2  in. 

First,  William  Rice 

50  Yard  Dash 

7 2/5 

seconds 

Second.  Ralph  Johnson 
Third,  Chester  Cooper 

First,  William  Rice 
Second,  Eifion  Parry 

8 Pound  Shot  Put 

25  ft. 
21  ft. 

1%  in. 

Third,  Ralph  Johnson 

18  ft. 

11 

in. 

Three  Consecutive  Broad  Jumps 

First,  William  Rice 

21  ft. 

8 

in. 

Seco7id,  Robert  Scott 

20  ft. 

1 

in. 

Third,  John  Davison 

19  ft. 

1 

in. 

First,  Ralph  Johnson 

75  Yard  Dash 

10  3/5 

seconds 

Second , William  Rice 
Third , John  Davison 

First,  Eifion  Parry 

Standing  High  Jump 

3 ft. 

3 

in. 

Second,  William  Rice 

3 ft. 

2 

in. 

Third,  Benjamin  Pratt 

3 ft. 

1 

in. 

Points:  1st  place,  5 points;  2nd  place,  3 points;  3rd  place,  1 point. 

Individual  Score  of  Meet  in  Points 


Contestants 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump 

50  Yard  Dash 

Shot  Put 

Three  Consecutive 
Broad  Jumps 

75  Yard  Dash 

Standing  High  Jump 

S3 

Q 

William  Rice  

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

27 

Ralph  Johnson  

3 

1 

5 

9 

John  Davison  

1 

5 

1 

1 

8 

Eifion  Parry  

. . 

3 

5 

8 

Robert  Scott  

3 

•• 

3 

6 

Robert  Glenn  

3 

3 

Chester  Cooper  

1 

1 

Benjamin  Pratt  

1 

1 
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MUSICALE 


Senior  Pupils 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  4,  1930,  at  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Chorus:  Vagabonds  Foiling 

Piano:  Pastorate  Scarlatti 

Momento  Gioeoso  M oszkoic.sk i 

Robkrt  Ege 

Trios:  Strawberry  Fair  Protheroe 

The  Elfman  1 Veils 

Dorothy  Maynard  Mary  Lorx  Francks  Keei.ky 

Organ:  Andantino  Widor 

Rai.ph  Sterner 

Benediction  Nuptiale  Saint-Saens 

Anita  Gane 

Chorus:  The  Fairies  Hadley 

Piano:  Fantasie  in  C Minor Mozart -Grieg 

Mary  Lorx 

Song:  The  Horn  Flegier 

Ralph  Sterner 

Part  Song:  Fly,  Singing  Bird Elgar 

Girls’  Glee  Club 

Piano:  Saint  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds Liszt 

Anita  Gane 

Chorus:  Autumn  Storm  Grieg 

Piano  Quartet:  Omphale’s  Spinning  Wheel Saint-Saens 

Anita  Gane  Mary  Loux 

Robert  Ege  Ralph  Sterner 

Choruses:  The  Trysting  Place ..  .Brahms 

Two  Hungarian  Songs Brahms 


Sfi 


BOYS’  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

for  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 
Saturday,  June  7,  1930,  at  2 p.  m. 


First , Earl  Quay 

Second,  Franklin  Miller 
Third,  Anthony  Switra 


Standing  Broad  Jump 


First,  Franklin  Miller 
Second,  Eari,  Quay" 

Third,  Anthony  Switra 


Mop,  Step  and  Jump 


First,  Earl  Quay 

Second,  Steve  Artimowicz 
Third,  Jesse  Amadio 


50  Yard  Dash 


First,  Victor  Mihalek 
Second,  Frank  Miller 
Third,  Steve  Artimowicz 


12  Pound  Shot  Put 


Three  Consecutive  Broad  Jumps 

First,  Anthony  Switra 
Second,  Earl  Quay- 

Third,  Franklin  Miller 


First,  Steve  Artimowicz 

Second,  Charles  Kauffman 
Third,  Earl  Quay- 


100  Yard  Dash 


Standing  High  Jump 

First,  Franklin  Miller 
Second,  Anthony  Switra 
Third,  Victor  Mihalek 
Robert  Kennedy 


9 ft.  5%  in. 
9 ft. 

8 ft.  11%  in. 


24  ft.  7 in. 

24  ft.  2 in. 

24  ft. 


6 seconds 


28  ft.  7%  in. 

28  ft.  1%  in. 

27  ft.  8 in. 


26  ft.  5y2  in. 

26  ft.  4%  in. 

24  ft.  11  in. 


11  4/5  seconds 


4 ft.  4 in. 

4 ft.  3 in. 

4 ft.  2 in. 


Points:  1st  place,  5 points;  2nd  place,  3 points;  3rd  place,  1 point. 


Individual  Score  of  Meet  in  Points 


Contestants 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump 

50  Yard  Dash 

Shot  Put 

Three  Consecutive 
Broad  Jumps 

75  Yard  Dash 

Standing  High  Jump 

Total 

Franklin  Miller  

3 

5 

1 

3 

5 

17 

Earl  Quay  

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

17 

Anthony  Switra 

1 

1 

5 

3 

10 

Steve  Artimowicz  .... 

3 

. . 

1 

5 

9 

Victor  Mihalek  

5 

V2 

5% 

Charles  Kauffman 

3 

3 

Jesse  Amadio  • • 

1 

• • 

•a 

1 

Robert  Kennedy  

V2 

% 
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GIRLS’  DECLAMATION  CONTEST 
Monday,  June  9,  1930,  at  8.15  p.  m. 


Romeo  and  Juliet 


The  Valient 


PROGRAM 

William  Shakespeare 

Act  I — Scene  II 

Florkxce  Andres 

Hohcorthy  Hall  and  Hubert  Middlemans 

Bei  i. ah  Kki.i.ey 


Peg  in  England ,/.  Hartley  Manners 

Anita  Gane 

Mrsic.u.  Selection  by  the  Gibes'  Gi.ee  Cu  ii 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac Brian  Hooker 

Act  III 

Dorothy  Maynard 

Suppressed  Desires George  Crane  Cook  and  Susan  Glaspell 

Gladys  Shockley 

Humoresque Fannie  Hurst 

Caroline  Bai.di 


The  Rising  of  the  Moon Lady  Gregory 

Frances  Keelky 

Mrsic.u.  Selection  by  the  Girls’  Glee  Cu  b 
J i dues'  Decision  and  Award  of  Prizes 


J uilges 


Miss  Florence  Elliot 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Frye 
Miss  C.  Marian  Koiix 


The  prizes  for  this  contest  are  presented  by 
The  Philodrama  Society  of  the  School 
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RECITAL 


Junior  Pupils 

Thursday  Evening,  June  12,  1930,  at  8.15 


PROGRAM 

Song:  Song  of  May 

Chorus 

Piano:  Rain  Pitter  Patter. 

Esther  Genthner 

Piano:  Morning  Song  

Stanley  Plawa 

Piano:  Mrs.  MacShuttle  . . . 

Marian  Genthner 

Duo:  Little  Artists  

George  Reed 

William  Scanlon 

Song:  A Hunting  We  Will  Go Kountz 


Piano:  Knight  Rupert  

Boys’  Chorus 
Lucy  Tigria 

Quartette:  Dawn  on  Mystic  Lake Benson 

Esther  Genthner  Lucy  Tigria 

Lucy  Suozzo  Thelma  Gohee.n 

Songs:  Cloud  Shadows  Rogers 


Even  Song  

Thelma  Llewellyn 
89 

Piano:  The  Ghost  in  the  Chimney Kullak 

Bkrtink  Mkadk 

Piano:  Little  Shepherdess  Sehytte 

Livy  Suozzo 

Song:  Snowflakes  Baines 

Giri.s’  Chorus 

Quartette:  Butterflies  Friml 

Gladys  Schocki.ky  Grace  Cooper 

Caroline  Baldi  Francks  Keei.ky 

Trio:  Come  to  the  Fair Martin 

Dorothy  Maynard  Frances  Kkklky  Mary  Locx 

Piano:  The  Rocking  Horse Huerter 

Grace  Cooper 

Piano:  Barcarolle  Jensen 

George  Konklk 

Songs:  My  Garden  Manna  Zucca 

My  Lover  is  a Fisherman Strickland 

Dorothy  Maynard 

Piano:  Cabaletta  Lack 

Gladys  Shockley 

Piano:  Impromptu  Schubert 

Ralph  Sterner 

Quartette:  Trovatore  Alberti 

Rcsseli.  Bowers  George  Konkle 

Leroy  Gknthnkr  Charles  Gknthnkr 

Song:  The  Pipes  of  Pan Baines 

Chorus 
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COMMENCEMENT 

of  the 

NINETY-EIGHTH  YEAR 
Thursday,  June  19,  1930,  at  10.30  A.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Chorus:  Vagabonds  .Faning 

Salutatory : 

Dorothy  Maynard 


Duet:  Sweet  Zephyr  

Dorothy  Maynard  and  Anita  Gane 

Recitation:  The  Rising  of  the  Moon 

Frances  E.  Keeley 

Piano  Quartet:  Omphale’s  Spinning  Wheel 

Anita  Gane  Ralph  Sterner 

Mary  Loux  Robert  Ege 


Valedictory  : 


George  W.  Heim 


Mozart 

Lady  Gregory 
. .Saint-Saens 


Chorus:  Fly,  Singing  Bird Elgar 

Girls’  Glee  Club 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 
Alexander  P.  Gest 

Class  Song: 

Alumnae  Song:  Alma  Mater 

The  Alumnae 


School  Song : Overbrook 


The  School 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1930 

Walter  E.  Evans Hopewell,  Pa. 

George  W.  Heim Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

Frances  E.  Keeley Allentown,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Maynard Mayfield,  Pa. 

Catherine  Pieczynski Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  F.  Sciiwering,  Jr Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Home-Teacher  Training  Course 

Margaret  May  Crawford.... Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Viola  JaEnicke.  . ; . . . ; Whitney ville,  Conn. 

Class  Motto 
FideHty 

Class  Colors 
Blue  and  Red 
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PRIZES  AND  HONORS 


J.  Francis 
Dorothy  Mayxabd 


Fisher  Prizes  lor  Scholars)/ ip 

George  W.  Heim 


Harrison 
Catherine  Pike  / y n s k i 


Prizes  for  Industrial  Work 

Eari.  S.  Moore 


Typewriting  Prize 

(A  portable  typewriter  given  by  the  school  to  t he  successful  pupil  in  the  annual 

contest  in  typewriting) 

Hazel  C.  Henderson 

Brown  Memorial  Prize  for  Spoken  English 
Florence  Marie  Andres 

Henry  Griffith  Robbins  Prize  for  spoken  English 
Cari.  Rorert  Eoe 


Mark  (1.  Han  field  Music  Prizes 


Mary  Lot'x,  Organ 
Catherine  Bellman,  Piano 
Anita  Gane,  Piano 
Helen  Kaploniak.  Piano 
George  Konkle,  Piano 
Gladys  Shockley,  Piano 
Elizabeth  Sullivan,  Piano 


Ralph  E.  Sterner,  Voice 
Russell  Bowers,  Piano 
Catherine  Deraco,  Piano 
Thei.ma  Coheen,  Piano 
Carolyn  Kitting er,  piano 
William  Scanlon,  Piano 
Lucy  Tigria,  Piano 


Henry  Griffith  Robbins  Achievement  Prize 
Chester  Cooper 


Winners  of  the  Declamation  Contest — Girls'  Department 
Dorothy  Maynard,  First  Prize 
Beulah  Kelley,  Second  Prize 


Winners  of  the  .Judge  Martin  Cup  Contests 
Girls’  Department — Mary  E.  Conoran,  17%  points 


Boys’  Department — 


William  Earl  Quay 


j.  17  points 


Winner  of  the  ./.  Clarence  Alexander  Memorial  Cup  Contest 
William  Rice,  27  points 

Graduating  from  Public  High  Schools 

Former  pupils  who  are  this  year  receiving  diplomas  from  public  high  schools 
Mamie  EL  Davidow,  Bridgeton  High  School,  N.  J. 

Charles  Raymond  Smyth,  Jr.,  Overbrook  High  School 

Uni  versify  Graduate 

Michael  Cariola,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Overbrook  1923 
Received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Temple  University, 
School  of  Liberal  Arts,  February  14,  1930 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  Institution  is  located  in  the  Overbrook  section  of  Phila- 
delphia at  Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue,  and  may  be 
reached  from  the  heart  of  the  city  by  street  car  or  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  from  the  Broad  and  the  Thirtieth  Street  stations. 

It  is  not  a state  institution,  though  it  receives  pupils  whose 
expenses  are  largely  met  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  At  present, 
the  state  and  the  school  districts  meet  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  per  capita  cost,  the  remaining  one-third  being  supplied  by  the 
income  from  private  funds,  by  contributions,  and  by  supplemental 
payments  from  parents. 

While  approximately  four-fifths  of  our  pupils  are  from  Penn- 
sylvania, other  states  send  their  pupils  here,  notably  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  which  have  no  schools  for  the  blind.  Within  recent 
years  pupils  have  come  to  us  from  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  The  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Canada. 

To  secure  a pupil’s  admission  to  the  school,  the  parents  or  legal 
guardian  should  write  to  the  Principal  for  an  application  form, 
being  particular  to  state  the  name,  age,  and  degree  of  blindness — 
whether  total  or  partial — of  the  applicant.  If  the  applicant  is  found 
to  be  eligible,  the  Principal  recommends  his  admission  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  and  Discharge,  his  admission  is  approved,  and 
he  is  sent  for  as  soon  as  there  is  a place  for  him  in  the  school. 

While  we  want  the  pupils  to  be  here  while  school  is  in  session, 
we  are  always  glad  to  have  them  go  home  as  frequently  as  possible. 
The  weekly  session  begins  Monday  morning  with  study  period  at 
eight  o’clock;  at  the  kindergarten  building  with  morning  circle  at 
nine  o’clock ; it  closes  at  noon  on  Saturday. 

Pupils  who  live  within  the  city  limits  or  sufficiently  near  the 
school  are  encouraged  to  go  home  each  week-end ; but  they  may  not 
go  until  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday,  and  they  must  be  here  when 
school  is  resumed  on  Monday  morning. 

School  is  generally  closed  for  about  two  weeks  at  Christmas 
and  for  ten  days  or  more  at  Easter.  Pupils  are  not  required  to  go 
to  their  homes  for  these  vacations,  when  this  involves  long  railroad 
trips,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
home  ties. 

Parents  are  required  to  furnish  suitable  and  sufficient  clothing 
and  carfare  to  and  from  the  school.  They  are  also  asked  to  pay 
such  amount  toward  the  education  and  maintenance  of  their  chil- 
dren as  they  can  afford.  In  determining  this  amount,  parents 
should  know  that  this  is  a private  school  for  which  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  school  district  of  which  the  child  is  a legal 
resident  provide  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended  for  each 
child. 

The  management  asks  that,  wherever  possible,  the  parents  shall 
make  up  such  portion  as  they  can  of  this  deficit  of  one-third  of  the 
per  capita  cost.  They  believe  that  when  parents  understand  that 
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more  than  $200  a year  toward  the  training  of  each  child  is  provided 
from  the  income  of  private  funds  to  help  meet  the  deficiency  in  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State,  they  will  do  their  utmost  to 
reimburse  the  management  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

The  management  is  lenient  as  to  the  manner  and  frequency  of 
payments  made,  always  being  willing  to  consider  the  convenience 
of  the  parents.  Some  pay  semi-annually,  some  in  three  install- 
ments, some  quarterly,  some  monthly.  The  amount  of  tuition  for 
those  able  to  meet  it  and  for  all  non-residents  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  $700  per  annum. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited  to 
do  so. 

The  school  has  maintained  since  May,  1910,  a Salesroom  and 
Exchange,  now  located  at  1305  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  where 
orders  are  taken  for  piano-tuning,  chair-caning,  weaving  of  rag 
rugs  and  carpets,  brooms,  and  knitted,  crocheted  and  other  useful 
articles.  Here,  too,  are  displayed  various  articles  made  by  the 
blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exchange  is  to  help  graduates  and  former 
pupils  secure  positions  and  work,  and  to  aid  and  encourage  recently 
blinded  adults  in  their  efforts  to  readjust  themselves  to  changed 
conditions.  Its  motto  is  “Help  the  blind  to  help  themselves  by  giv- 
ing them  work  and  opportunities  to  use  their  talents.” 

For  further  information,  address  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AN  ACT 


Providing  for  the  examination  and  investigation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Deaf  at  Edgewood,  Pittsburgh;  providing  for  a report 
of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  herein  provided  for; 
and  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  Governor  is  hereby- 
authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a commission,  consisting  of  five 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  serve  without  compensation,  who 
shall  investigate  and  examine  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  together 
with  all  the  buildings,  grounds,  equipment,  affairs  and  accounts  of 
said  institution  and  schools.  Said  commission  shall  ascertain  the 
indebtedness  of  said  institution  and  schools,  of  whatsoever  nature, 
and  shall  ascertain  what,  if  any,  liens  there  may  be  of  record 
against  said  institution  and  schools,  including  said  buildings  and 
grounds  and  what,  if  any,  claims  there  may  be  against  said  institu- 
tion and  schools,  including  all  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment, 
and  whether  said  institution  and  schools  are  in  good  repair,  and 
whether  there  is  ground  adjacent  and  belonging  thereto  sufficient 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  said  institution  and  schools. 

Section  2.  The  said  commission  shall  report  to  the  Governor 
by  November  one,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty,  its  findings  and 
recommendations,  especially  as  to  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
said  institution  and  schools  becoming  State-owned  and  State-con- 
trolled institutions. 

Section  3.  The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00),  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  specifically  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  said 
commission  of  examination  and  investigation  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  herein  provided. 

Approved — The  15th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1929. 

John  S.  Fisher. 


The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  No.  573. 


Robert  R.  Lewis, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


of  the 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

No.  1.  Report  of  Preliminary  Tests  in  Reading — April,  1917. 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological  Re- 
search,— Published  June,  1918. 

No.  2.  Self  Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind — -A  Manual  for  the 
Guidance  of  Teachers. 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological  Re- 
search,— Published  December,  1921. 

No.  3.  What  Can  the  Blind  Do? — A Study  of  Five  Hundred 
Former  Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

By  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Research, — Pub- 
lished June,  1924. 

No.  4.  Ten  Years  of  Psychological  Research  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind. 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological  Re- 
search, Published  January,  1927. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


of  the 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
WATERTOWN.  MASSACHUSETTS 

No.  1.  Preliminary  Study  of  Influence  upon  School  Success  of  the 
Age  at  Which  Vision  is  Lost — June,  1922. 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological  Re- 
search,— Published  January,  1923. 

No.  2.  Mental  Tests:  A General  Survey  of  the  Field — June,  1924. 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological  Re- 
search,— Published  April,  1926. 

No.  3.  The  Question  of  Higher  Education  for  the  Blind — Febru- 
ary, 1924. 

By  Charles  Ben  Minner, — Published  December,  1924. 


FORM  OF  LEGACY 

1 hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  “Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,”  in 
Philadelphia,  and  its  successors  for  ever  (if  real 
estate),  all  that,  etc.  (if  personal),  the  Sum  of, 
etc.,  free  of  all  taxes. 


